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Ditto Typewr 


In nearly every business office today, Ditto 
duplicating and billing equipment is 
standard. From the simplest form of 
straight run duplicating such as copying 
of notices, reports and price sheets, to the 
most complex requirements of order and 
invoice systems, purchase order or produc- 
tion order work, Ditto is serving and 
saving. 

A complete training in Ditto gives your 
commercial students a thorough under- 
standing of this phase of business pro- 
cedure, and rounds out your courses of 
commercial study. 


THE NEW ROTARY TYPE DITTO 


This machine is the fastest gelatine duplicator made. 


It is completely 
automatic—self-feeding, self-ejecting. It produces 100 copies per minute— 


200 or more copies from one original. The complete line ef Ditto dupli- 


cators includes models to fit every requirement. Send for complete in- 
formation. 


CATIN 
SUPPLIES 


(1) 


MACHINES AND 


iting Test ‘Free 


The free typewriting tests which are sent 
to teachers monthly are part of the services 
which Ditto offers. These tests are master 
copies from which you can make as many 
copies as you require. We shall be glad to 
send them to you regularly, as well as com- 
plete information about any Ditto equip- 
ment. Simply ask us to add your name 
to our mailing lists. 


DITTO’S 8 FEATURES 


Ditto makes over 100 copies direct from pencil, pen and 
ink, typewritten or printed original. 

Eight colors can be copied in one operation. 

No stencil, no carbon, no typesetting required. 

Makes copies on any size sheet. 

Costs less than five cents per hundred copies. 

Fastest method of copying yet devised. 

Copies on any weight of steck. 

8. Extremely simple to operate. 


Ditto 


INCOR POR AT ED 
Harrison St. at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


DITTO Incorporated 
2243 West Harrison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please add my name to your mailing list to receive the 
Free Typewriting Tests. 


Yearly subscription, $2.00, payable in advance. Ent 
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TYPEWRITING TEST 
PREPARED py 
DITTO INCORPORA TED 
CHOOSING A Vocar ION 
It is Most ‘Mportant that every young Person decide Upon the a 
type of occupation he will prepare himself to follow, Like MOst Other 132 
important things, this is often difficult, 1% 
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‘How do you 
get through 
so quickly?” 


“I; my new Burroughs Electric Carriage 
T), cwriter. Imagine how much simpler 
an. faster it ts to operate... how many 
mo ions it saves, to return the carriage, 
clerical, by merely touching a key on 


This new Burroughs product is far in 
advance of the ordinary typewriter, because 
the motor does all the heavy work—return- 
ing the carriage, spacing automatically to 
the next writing line, and shifting to capi- 
tals. You really must see it, examine it and 
write On it, to realize the speed and ease with 
which it can be operated. Teachers espe- 
cially are invited to see it demonstrated. 
Classroom demonstrations may be arranged 
with the local Burroughs representative. 
For complete information, telephone the 
local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


BURROUGHS 


TYPEWRITER 


IVhen writing to Burroughs Adding Machine Company please mention THE JOURNAL OF BusinEss EpucaTIon 
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F the world’s great cities had no people 

in them, if they were silent, empty cities, 
they would contribute nothing to human wel- 
fare. It’s whatis putinto the Mimeoégraph that 
makes it a big factor in modern efficiency. 
When the right ideas, and the right materials, 
are employed, the Mimeographing Process 


becomes a substantial contributor to progress. 
A busy Mimeograph, using the materials 
intended for it, is an economy of high rank. 
Its ability to duplicate all kinds of bulletins, 
letters, forms, charts, Sraphs, etc., in hourly 
thousands at small cost, makes it necessary 
equipment for education particularly. Ideas? 
Materials? Let us tell you of them. Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see clas- 
sified telephone directory for local branch. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


September, 1933 
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Just Off the Press— 


Accounting 
Principles and 
Procedure 


New Advanced Accounting 1 
By 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Author Walton Accounting Series—Constructive Accounting, 
Advanced Accounting, Cost Accounting, Income Tax 
Accounting, C.P.A. Coaching, Office Procedure 
and Practice, Co-Author Walton 
Mathematies of Accounting 
and Finance 


The NEW ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I, for First 
Year Advanced students, consists of thirty lectures 
covering the more advanced accounting principles 
and procedure. The illustrative examples in the 
lectures are designed to facilitate a ready grasp of 
the principles and procedure discussed. 


The authoritativeness of the text materially 
strengthened by the citation of a great number of 
legal cases and statutory laws in support of principles 
underlying important accounting propositions; the 
legal side is stressed because in the final analysis, 
the rulings of the law govern. 


Every teacher of accounting should be familiar with 
the content of this excellent work. 


Examination copies will be gladly fur- 
nished with privilege of ninety days’ 
examination, without obligation of any 


kind. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me, without obligation of any kind, copy of your New 


“Accounting Principles and Procedure,” for 90 days’ examination. 


Name 
Address 
School 


Wail This Coupon Now 


Ill 
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“IT IS A JOY TO SEE THE 
MODERN TREND .... ” 
IN 
TYPEWRITING 


“After teaching typewriting for several years, 
and always using my own ideas and methods 
because most texts were so unsatisfactory, it is 
a joy to see the modern trend and to find a book 
that approaches the subject with a good mixture 
of common sense, interest, and enthusiasm, and 
with a logical sequence of information and 
ideas.” —-Mrs. Karine M. Ylvisaker, Washburn 
High Schocl, Minneapolis, Minn. 


v 
See the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 
It is packed full of new ideas with new tech- 
niques that give you greater efficiency in in- 
struction. Available in one or two-year volumes. 
See it before selecting a new text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
New York 


Cincinnati 
Chicago San Francisco 


Hl 


Just Published 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOK- 


KEEPING AND BUSINESS 


By C. E. Bowman Anp A. L. Percy 
F. G. Nicuois, General Editor 


List Price, $1.48 
Outstanding New Features 


1. Greatly increased number of regular and 
special exercises 

2. Provision for individual pupil differences by 
means of special exercises following each 
chapter 

- Completion of the bookkeeping cycle at an 
earlier point in the course 

. Careful correlation of chapter lessons to pro- 


vide early introduction of Journalizing and 
the use of the Working Sheet 


w 


HIS new book marks a real step forward in the 
long history of bookkeeping texts. It incorporates 
valuable suggestions made by many teachers using 
the authors’ former book, Principles of Bookkeeping 
and Business, Elementary Course. All of the advan- 
tages of the former text have been preserved, and 
many new ones have been added. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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OUR 


HE astounding 


Tremendous Gains in increase in high 
school enrolment 1s 


Hich School Enrolment 
; one of the most re- 


ma: kable characteristics of modern American life. It 
is . ithout parallel in any other nation of the world. 
Th. first high school was established in 1821. It took 
10° years for the enrolment to grow to 2,500,000 
pu ls. It required only 12 years—1921 to 1933—for 
the enrolment to double or become 5,000,000 pupils. 
Ar. yet we have barely passed the 50% mark in 
te: s of the enrolment of all boys and girls of ages 
4 15, 16, and 17 years. In what length of time will 
th. next 2,500,000 pupils be enroled in the public high 
hool? 

-<pproximately 20% of the 5,000,000 pupils will 
be found this fall registered in business curricula. 
Arong the 1,000,000 will be included pupils in the 
whole range of intellectual ability from low to high 
mc ital capacity with the largest group centered a* the 
pot of average learning ability. Some of the dullest 
pupils of the high school and some of the brightest 
pupils will be in the business curricula, but the single 
larvest number will be representative of the average 
run of the total high school population. This is in- 
dicated by several recent investigations of high school 
inicllectual ability. 

Consequently, it should tend to be true in any high 
school, particularly one with a large enrolment, that 
the great diversity of mental and other individual 
differences presents to business teachers one of their 
foremost problems for careful study in connection 
with each lesson that is taught. The education of 
pupils consists primarily in what they learn, not in 
what teachers teach. Assuming that the teacher has 
a commendable degree of mastery of his teaching 
materials and techniques, his most important duty to 
his pupils in every class meeting is constantly to ob- 
serve and study them in the light of their tremen- 
dously complex individual differences, and thus be 
able to stimulate and guide the pupils with due intel- 
ligence and sympathy in the business learning tasks. 
KVOW. YOUR PUPILS is the first commandment 
of successful teaching THE PUPIL iS THE 
MEASURE OF ALL INSTRUCTION, as well as 
“man is the measure of all things.”—Paul S, Lomax. 


Nie 


NE of the 
Rapid Elimination of many causes 


Children from Business for the unusual 
growth of public 
high school enrolment, particularly in recent years, 
has been the rapid elimination of children—ages 10 
to 17 years, inclusive—from gainful employment in 
business and industry. Indeed, the decrease in the 
number of such children has been 75% in the twenty- 
year period between 1910 and 1930. And now the 
President in terms of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act has virtually abolished child labor. 
_ One result of this abolition of child labor will most 
likely be reflected in another large increase of public 
high school enrolment with resulting larger registra- 


tions in business classes. As more and more of the 
potential high school group of ages 14 to 17, inclu- 
sive, actually enroll in high school, it is probable that 
the business department will continue to receive a 
large proportion of the increase. PROVIDED, the 
business teaching materials, curricula, and teaching 
procedures are properly and continually adjusted to 
the changing individual differences and life needs of 
the business enrolment. One of the most significant 
changing needs of the business office is that of greater 
maturity and more education (both general and tech- 
nical) at the time of initial employment. Another 
most significant changing need is that of better busi- 
ness education on the part of every citizen in terms 
of far more intelligent buying of economic goods and 
services. Here is the bulwark of any national pro- 
gram of economic rehabilitation. This fact has been 
recognized in the special emphasis which the Federal 
Government has placed in the CONSUMERS’ part 
in the N.R.A. 

Consequently, it would seem that the occupational 
preparatory aim of business instruction should pre- 
dominate in the upper school grades, consistent with 
the current employment situation; and that the aim 
of developing better business intelligence in every 
consumer of economic goods and services should pre- 
vail increasingly throughout all the secondary school 
grades, consistent with the growing maturity and 
practical life needs of the pupi's. 

What part business teachers should have in the de- 
velopment of this business intelligence of every con- 
sumer is a mooted question among business educators. 
We believe that such education should be a major 
phase and responsibility of business education. In 
the midst of the present N.R.A. adventure, this ques- 
tion is one of first importance in the education of the 
present generation of business pupils. It is a question 
that might well be debated in the program of every 
business education association throughout the country 
during the present school year of 1933-1934. 

—Paul Lomax. 


N connection with the tremendous 

gains in public high school enrol- 
ment, the abolition of child labor, and 
another 5,000,000 children of ages 14 
to 17, inclusive, still to be included in a possible na- 
tional program of compulsory secondary school edu- 
cation up to eighteen years of age, the question of 
school costs becomes a major one in any program of 
economic rehabilitation and social advancement. 

On this problem of deep national concern we quote 
from the address of the Hon. Harold [L,. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, given before the National Edu- 
cation Association at its annual convention in Chicago 
last July. 

“Millions of children in this country have never yet 
been provided with schools. This past vear other 
millions were added to this group as schools through- 
out the land were forced to close. Additional millions 
have never had a chance at the education which theire 
special handicaps or abilities required. 


Schools vs. 
Economy 


= 
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“We are seeing on all sides a will- 
iugness—in some cases it has almost 
seemed like an eager desire—to cur- 
tail and limit education possibilities 
for this generation. Citizens of a 
certain type are always willing to 


begin their economies with the 
schools. 

“The most important question re- 
quiring an answer today at the 


hands of the American people is 
What are we going to do about our 
public schools? 

“Shall we maintain them on such 
a basis as will give our children an 
education in those essentials abso- 
lutely necessary to equip them as 
individuals and as citizens to lead 
such lives as men and women must 
be equipped to lead in a self-govern- 
ing republic of free men, or are we 
going to let them slip back into an 
era of unenlightenment, bigotry and 
ignorance ? 

“T give it to you as my deliberate 
opinion that the last place to put 
devitalizing economy into effect is 
in our schools. [ say this because, 
to my mind, ignorance is incompati- 
ble with free institutions that are 
the expression of the deliberate and 
reasoned choice of the peop'e them- 
selves. 

“Except by means of a broad and 
generous education freely provided 
by the people for our children as a 
whole we cannot hope to have put 
into the hands of those children es- 
sential tools with which to carve out 
a happy destiny for themselves and 
for their own children in their turn, 

“If at this critical stage we con- 
tinue to deny educational opportuni- 
ties to literally millions of our chil- 
dren, our country will suffer when 
those millions, grown shortly to be 
uneducated men and women, are 
called upon to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of government. 

“When I speak of education as 
an absolute prerequisite for self-gov- 
ernment, IT mean EDUCATION. I 
mean more than that. I mean UNI- 
VERSAL EDUCATION, The abil- 
ity to read and to scrawl a signature 
at the end of a badly written letter 
may take one out of the illiteracy 
class, but it is a far crv from being 
educated. F-very person in this coun- 
try should be educated TO THE 
FULLEST POSSIBLE CAPAC- 

“The waste in human capacity re- 
sulting from our carelessness and 
indifference with respect to educa- 
tion is amazing. Customarily, we 


have regarded a child as educated 
if he has passed the eighth grade or 


if he has a high school diploma, or 
has graduated from a college, de- 


pending more or less upon the social 


background ‘of the child. 

“J do not mean by this that every 
child should have a college course 
and perhaps go on for a higher de- 
gree. I mean just what I say—that 
every child should be given every 
possible opportunity in the schools 
to develop to the utmost his intel- 
lectual and spiritual capacity, re- 
gardless of where, along the long 
road of education, that capacity 
means any particular child should 

“Economy in other directions, for 
the sake of maintaining and improv- 
ing our educational facilities, would 
be only common sense. Here is 
The Last Place \WWhere We Should 
Economize And The First Where We 


Should Increase Our Outlay.” 


The New School Year 
In a “New Deal’ 


September, 1933, ushers in a new 
era in the field of commercial edu- 
cation, Things have happened to us 
these past four years. We must 
know their true implications. Now 
that the return of normal prosperity 
(not of the 1929 variety) seems rea- 
sonably assured, it is time to take 
stock of our professional assets and 
liabilities and face the future more 
determined than ever to make our 
best contribution to the restoration 
of material and spiritual well-being 
among all the people of the earth. 
We need fear no future danger if 
we are prepared for it. Hence we 
must anticipate whatever may come 
by putting our house in order, 

Salary cuts, “voluntary” contri- 
butions, payless pay-days, reduced 


budgets, weakened tenure, larger 
classes, payless sick-leave, and 


shortened school-year, all combined, 
cannot kill the professional spirit of 
teachers and others engaged in edu- 
cational work. But bankers who 
withhold their support from schools 
until specific subjects are dropped 
from the curriculum, childless tax- 
payers who clamor for reduced 
school expenses, private school pa- 
trons who seek to pay required tu- 
ition out of savings made at public 
school expense, and some business 
men who are prone to brand teachers 
@S social parasites are likely to 
strain true professional loyalty to 
the breaking point. 

We must all remember that true 
friends of education are legion, that 
sentiment in favor of education and 


educators usually is less articulate 
than that which is opposed, that anti- 
school sentiment is neither more 
than nor different from that which 
always has been with us; it merely 
is noisier because of the compara- 
tive safety afforded it by present 
economic conditions. When the eco- 
nomic clouds have cleared away 
grumbling will cease and education 
will continue to receive the support 
it merits, But it will need to prove 
its worth; to be able to convince 
the public that its program is ad- 
justed to post-depression conditions. 

As this new school year begins, 
every commercial educator should 
review fundamental principles un- 
derlying this important field of ¢ lu- 
cation; make sure that its objectives 
square with the new needs of new 
times; consider carefully all in- 
struction material and aids to  in- 
sure efficiency in the achievement: of 
these objectives; throw overboard 
all traditional courses and methods 
not appropriate for use under -x- 
isting conditions; find out just what 
has happened to business itseli to 
determine new needs for training; 
recognize that business niust 
take a more active part in the future 
development of commercial educa- 
tion and that if they are to take that 
part, commercial educators must 
take the initiative in acquainting 
them with what is being done in this 
field; and, in short, leave no stone 
unturned in their effort to justify 
the training they give to boys and 
girls who seek preparation for en- 
trance upon a_ successful business 
career, 

This fall your schools will con- 
tain more pupils of low student abil- 
ity. This is inevitable. Office and 
store jobs will never again be as 
easy to obtain by youngsters as they 
were before the depression. Many 
of these less able pupils will find 
their way into commercial classes. 
Be prepared to accept and do for 
them. Don’t grumble about this sit- 
uation. But don’t try to make see- 
retaries or bookkeepers out of all 
of them, Adapt your program to 
the pupils with whom you have to 
work. If ever a multiple-curricu- 
lum program was needed in’ our 
high schools, it is now. Recognize 
and meet this need. Only by doing 
so can commercial education main- 
tain its place in the field of secon- 
dary education. 


—Frederick G. Nichols. 


Journal readers will be pleased to learn that Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols will continue to con- 


tribute his monthly page 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
Beginning With the October Issue. 
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Progress 


\ KDER to have a clear under- 

st. ding of the relation of modern 
offi, equipment to commercial edu- 
cation, it seems best to deal with 
this subject from a standpoint of 
proceess. All have a sincere desire 
to l« successful. To observe the law 
of progress is a necessary requisite 
to success. 


Continuous Improvement 
Necessary 


In order to furnish present-day 
business offices with machines which 
inect their requirements, it has been 
necessary to make improvements 
continually, Doubtless those engaged 
in commercial education will be in- 
terested to have a more intimate 
knowledge of the way successful 
equipment manufacturers have han- 
dled this situation. When they studied 
this problem, they gave considera- 
tion to the plain, simple fact that in 
manufacturing office machines they 
must please both the business men 
who purchase them and the persons 
who operate them. 


Typewriters for Business Men 


Business men are interested in 
two things in a typewriter—the cost 
of upkeep and the quality of work 
which can be produced, All business 
men take great delight in signing 
their names to letters which are dis- 
tinctive. In view of this, manufac- 
turers have endeavored to develop 
typewriters which will produce high- 
grade work, At this time no attempt 
will be made to give a detailed ex- 
planation of how this has been ac- 
complished. To meet the needs of 
the modern business office, the type- 
Writer must be as néarly mechanical- 
ly perfect as it is possible to make 
it, thus enabling business men to ap- 
ply the same principles of economy 
to maintaining their typewriter 
equipment, as they do to the other 


Mr. Stonehouse 


MODERN BUSINESS 
KQUIPMENT 


IN SCHOOLS 


by A. M. Stonehouse 


Manager, School Department, Royal Typewriter Company, [nc., 


New York, N. Y. 


phases of their business. To put it 
in another way, it must be said that 
in order to interest the business men 
in a particular make of typewriter 
it is necessary to prove to them that 
it will best meet their needs not only 
as to the quality of work which it 
produces but also from the stand- 
point of the low cost at which it can 
be maintained, 


Typewriters for Stenographers 


and Typists 


The operator is interested in pro- 
ducing high-grade work because he 


, 


or she is judged by the quality of 
letters as well as all other typewrit- 
ten material. However, it has been 
found by years of study and inves- 
tigation that there are other features 
ot the typewriter which must be 
considered in order to please the 
operators, We all want to do our 
work in an efficient way, yet with 
the least amount of effort. There- 
fore, it has been found necessary 
among other things to determine by 
a series of tests over a period of 
several years the depth of the key 
depression, the distance between the 
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Great progress has been made in commercial education, due to careful] 
study and research activities of the leaders in this field. 
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keys, and also the amount of pressure 
necessary to be exerted in order to 
operate the typewriter with the least 
possible effort and in the most effi- 
cient manner. Another very import- 
ant feature of the typewriter is the 
coordination of the working parts. 
To synchronize all movements in the 
operation of the typewriter is a real 
necessity. 

Here is a concrete example to il- 
lustrate this synchronized action. 
The late Mr. Glenn C. Kingsbury, 
when writing a five-second test often 
attained a rate of eighteen strokes 
per second. In a few rare instances 
he averaged twenty strokes per sec- 
ond for a period of five seconds, 
This meant a rate of four five- 
stroke words per second or at the 
rate of 240 five-stroke words per 
minute. As the carriage of the type- 
writer is stationary when the type 
strikes it, the rate of twenty strokes 
per second would necessitate twenty 
definite, distinct stops of the car- 
riage during each second, or 1200 for 
a period of one minute. 


Successful Merchandising 


The successful merchants in all 
parts of the world have long recog- 
nized the fact that one of ‘the first 
essentials in selling any article is to 
attract the attention of, and to make 
a favorable impression upon, the 
prospective buyer. A prominent ex- 
ample of this is the automobile 
industry. Each year the manufac- 
turers of automobiles pay especial 
attention to the color, design and 
general appearance of their respec- 
tive cars. Successful office equip- 
ment manufacturers are following 
similar policies. The present stand- 
ard models are visible proofs of the 
attention which has been given to 
this phase of their business. 


Equipment Manufacturers are 
Progressive 


The policy which has been fol- 
lowed in regard to making improve- 
ments on the typewriter is typical of 
other office equipment. In the bus- 
iness offices of today are found the 
latest and most improved models of 
adding machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, and computing machines of 
various kinds. These offices are ex- 
cellent examples of progress. 


Commercial Educators Are Also 
Progressive 


The statements which have been 
made regarding manufacturers of 
office equipment apply equally to 
those who are engaged in commer- 
cial education. Great progress has 
been made in this branch of our ed- 


ucational system, This is due to the 
enthusiasm, untiring energy, careful 
study, and the research activities of 
the leaders in this field, and also to 
the hearty support given to them by 
the progressive commercial teachers, 
heads of departments, and _ school 
officials. This exceptional team work 
is certain to result in additional 
progress. 


Thorough First-Hand Knowledge 
Necessary 


When he prepares to enter a mar- 
ket, the. successful business man first 
makes a very careful study of the 
conditions surrounding this particu- 
lar market. Commercial educators 
are engaged not only in preparing 
the boys and girls successfully to 
hold positions in business offices, 
but one of their important duties is 
to have a thorough, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which 
business is transacted in a modern 
office. At the present time, practical- 
ly al of the calculations in book- 
keeping and accounting are done 
mechanically by the use of the latest 
and most modern adding and com- 
puting machines. The same applies 


to duplicating devices. Therefore, 
the schools—especially the — office 
practice departments—should con- 


tain all of the modern office equip- 
ment which they are in a position to 
purchase. 


Even Writing Essential in 
Transcribing Shorthand Notes 
There is one phase of typewriting 

upon which special emphasis should 
be placed at this time. In practically 


Private Commercial 


all of the schools where typewriting 
is taught, months and months of time 
are devoted to training students to 
operate a typewriter in accordance 
with the principles of even writing, 
By even writing is meant givin: the 
same amount of time to each siroke 
regardless of the rate of speed at 
which the operator is writing. In 
order to accomplish this result, ome 
teachers use phonograph records, 
others use a system of counting but 
regardless ot the device usec, all 
have for their ultimate purpos: the 
operating of the typewriter a an 
even rate of speed. As a resu’ of 
this training, students become ery 
efficient when they copy from a | -pe- 
written page. In the vast maj. rity 
of instances, the principles of — ven 
writing which have been empha- zed 
during the entire course are © her 
forgotten or disregarded when the 
student is required to trans 
shorthand notes. More emphasi 
this particular phase of the teac’ 
of typewriting will better en 
commercial educators to fine a 
ready market for their produ -t— 
their graduates. 


Mutual Interest 


In the above, an attempt has been 
made to bring out the fact that com- 
mercial educators and manufaciur- 
ers of office equipment have a mutual 
interest, in that they are both en- 
gaged in the business of selling their 
producis to business men, The sitc- 
cess of both will depend upon ability 
to furnish a product which will best 
meet the needs of these business 
men. 


School Proprietors 


Meet to Formulate Code 


A conference of school proprietors to 
discuss a Code for private business col- 
leges was held in Washington, August 
25, 26, 27 and 28. Notifications were 
sent out to nearly 2000 schools, but on 
account of the activities in preparation 
for the fall opening a great many were 
unable to attend and sent in proxies. The 
meeting was called by B. F. Williams 
of Des Moines, Iowa, President of the 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. 

The school representatives who at- 
tended the meeting worked from Friday 
until Monday evening in an intensive 
effort to produce something that would 
be worthy, patriotic and helpful. The 
Code, as finally prepared was filed with 
the proper authorities on Monday eve- 
ning at 6:30 o'clock. 

H. E. V. Porter was unanimously 


chosen Chairman of the meeting; and 
Miss Ethel A. Eddy as Recording Sec- 
retary. 


Three model Codes were pre- 


sented for consideration and many sug- 
gestions of provisions for the Code were 
submitted by correspondence from vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

The Committees appointed to work 
out a Code and submit for approval of 
the meeting were as follows: 


Fair-Trade Practice Committee 


E. M. Hull, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. S. Donoho, Baltimore, Md. 
H. M. Rasley, Boston, Mass. 
F. J. Miller, Tiffin, Ohio 

J. H. Seeley, Scranton, Pa. 


Thomas G. O’Brien, New York City 


Labor Code Committee 


T. B. Cain, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
D. D. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio 
V. E. Jernigan, Richmond, 
J. T. Thompson, Steubenville, Ohio 
Sylvan E. Hess, St. Paul, Minn. _ 
H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMPETENCE 


OR 


SOCIAL PLANNING? 


by Frank H. Ash 


Business Education Department, State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 


address delivered at the Commercial Education Section 
ew York University Ninth Annual Junior High School 
Conference, March 11, 1933 


‘LE oft-quoted bulletin, “Cardi- 
al Principles of Secondary 
Edu ation,’! reminds us that second- 
ary ducation should be determined 
by « consideration of three things: 
1. The 
served. 
2. The character of the individ- 
uals to be educated. 
3. The knowledge of educational 
theory and practice available. 


needs of society to be 


li is very evident today, in theory 
at least, that many commercial edu- 
cators are favoring a trend away 
from the vocational aim of individual 
competence toward the more gen- 
eral aim of social planning. Whether 
or not this is a desirable trend will 
depend upon a consideration of the 
three factors stated above. 

A consideration of them, I think, 
will prove that commercial education 
should not be concerned exclusively 
with either phase. 


Fundamental Consideration 1 
The Needs of Society to be 
Served 


Commercial education should not 
be concerned only with individual 
competence, characterized by over- 
emphasis upon skill training. Why? 
Because society pays the bill for pub- 
lic education and we must consider 
the needs of society. “It is the ideal 
of democracy that the individual and 
society may find fulfillment each in 
the other. Democracy sanctions nei- 
ther the exploitation of the individ- 
ual by society, nor the disregard of 
the interests of society by the indi- 
vidual,”? 

it should not be concerned only 
with social planning. Why?  Be- 


cause pupils must realize that as 
members of society the first thing 
that they are supposed to do is to 
earn their way. 

Let us consider the significance of 
the following statement made by 
Theodore Roosevelt when he spoke 
to the boys of a famous Eastern pre- 
paratory school: ‘Remember that 
you cannot do good to anybody else 
until you can pull your own weight, 
and no amount of lofty ambition will 
be worth anything if you have not 
the practical efficiency that will make 
you count among your fellows. You 
must never forget for a moment that, 
so far from the doctrine of efficiency 
being a base theory, it is a vital doc- 
trine, a doctrine vital to good in 
this country.’ 

Our present economic situation 
indicates a need for social planning. 
Few will deny that. But let us not 
be so rash as to think that this is a 
problem for commercial education 
alone. It is a problem for all edu- 
cation, for the knowledge and abil- 
ities that are needed by all individ- 
uals without regard to their special- 
ized occupations are the objectives of 
general education. 


Fundamental Consideration 2 
The Character of the Individuals 
to be Educated 


Those who favor greater attention 
to the social aim and the possible 
elimination of skill training from the 
program are forgetting that a high 
degree of concentration on the so- 
cial-business aspects of commercial 
education with preparation for ad- 
“4U. §. Bureau of Education. Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, 1918, p. 

*Ibid., p. 9 

’Editorial, 


“Angelo Patri Looks at Commercial 
Education. 3 


The Rowe Budget, March, 1930, p. 1 
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Frank H. Ash 


ministrative work business in 
mind requires students of higher 
grade than those who predominate 
in commercial departments. 

The fact that many high school 
graduates are not finding employ- 
ment, that post-secondary schools, 
and in many cases business men 
themselves, are ready to otter skill 
training, are not in themselves suffi- 
cient reasons for discontinuing to of- 
fer a minimum amount of skill train- 
ing. A far more important factor is 
that of pupil interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities. 

Values of all subjects must be 
considered relatively, not absolutely. 
We must consider them in relation 
to the individual student and in re- 
lation to whatever subjects might be 
offered in their stead. There is no 
evidence that our present set-up in 
the social science field functions in 
citizenship training. In fact there is 
some evidence to the contrary. Mr. 
Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent 
of the Bronxville, N. Y., Public 
Schools, in an article in Progressive 
Education, Nov., 1932, indicated 
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fourteen notable trends in public ed- 
ucation which he observed in his re- 
cent survey of more than 50 of the 
outstanding schools and school sys- 
tems of the United States. Here is 
his conclusion on the social studies: 
“With few outstanding exceptions, 
the work in the social studies is nei- 
ther significant nor is it preparing 
children for adjustment to our 
changing social condition.”* An en- 
tire article supporting this particular 
conclusion appears in the Feb., 1933, 
number of the same magazine. 


Fundamental Consideration 3 
The Knowledge of Educational 
Theory and Practice Available 


In reviewing current principles of 
education and educational psychol- 
ogy we find considerable support for 
vocational education. Here are a few 
principles that are more easily called 
into play through vocational courses 
than through subject matter courses 
that are more general in nature. 

1. The law of readiness 

a. Interest and motivation 

b. Value of practical situations 

2. The law of exercise 

a. Physical activity as an aid to 
learning 

b. Self-activity essential to ed- 
ucation 

c. Place of imagination includ- 
ing motor imagery. 

3. The law of effect 

a. Satisfaction as an urge to 
learning 

Let us consider the first one—in- 
terest and motivation. I know of no 
better way to motivate subjects 
which have social values in relation 
to economic activities than to teach 
them as a part of the preparation for 
the calling in which the boy or girl 
is interested. 

Many of us have an inferiority 
complex about commercial education 
and other forms of vocational edu- 
cation. The real thinkers have no 
such complexes about commercial 


education. We think of business vs. 
culture, forgetting that business 


makes culture possible. John Dewey 
states the following as one of his 
fundamental premises: ‘Industrial 
activities are the influential 
factors in determining the thought, 
the ideals, and the social organization 
of a people.’ That master teacher, 
William H, Kilpatrick, in an article 
on “A Philosophy of Commercial 
Education’’® says, “Wholehearted, 
purposeful activity promises best re- 
sults for ideals, for attitudes, for or- 
ganization of thought, and for inte- 
eration of self. . . . In this is 
commercial education most fortu- 
nate. Most pupils who enroll in it 
feel already the occupational aim as 
a definite unifying tactor in their 


thinking and planning. There only 
remains the obligation to utilize this 
factor to the true best interest of the 
pupil as a member of society.’ 
The word “culture” is a very gen- 
eral term. To me it simply means 
favorable growth. I make no dis- 
tinction between training and educa- 
tion. I feel that any subject or any 
activity in which a person experi- 
ences favorable growth of any kind 
—physical, mental, moral, is for that 
person a cultural activity; it matters 
not what the activity is, or upon 
what age level the experience takes 
place. The nature and amount of 
growth determine the value of the 
activity from a cultural standpoint. 


Points to Remember 


1. It is expected that the com- 
mercial education program will do its 
part toward the achievement of all of 
the aims laid down by the N. E. A. 
Committee on Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, while putting 
extra emphasis on the vocational aim, 
and also the ethical character aim. 
The lack of functional character 
training is one of the major causes 
of our present economic crisis. 

2. The inclusion of skill training 
by no means tends to exclude social- 
business content. The only thing 
that does interfere with an adequate 
amount of social material is over- 
emphasis on the skills. We have 
been requiring shorthand, typewri- 
ting, bookkeeping, penmanship, rapid 
calculation, office practice, ete., of 
our pupils. We should require each 
pupil to concentrate on a single skill 
or small closely related group of 
skills and conserve the remainder of 
the time for background general ed- 
ucation and related knowledge, much 
of it in the form of social-business 
content. 

3. We should re-evaluate our con- 
tent in all commercial subjects (es- 
pecially the social-business subjects) 
for purposes of emphasizing con- 
sumer-knowledge phases. 

4. One or more distinct consumer- 
knowledge courses may be desirable 
as a part of general education for 
the non-commercial students. 

5. In a survey made by Professor 
F. G. Nichols, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and reported by him in the Har- 
vard Bulletin in Education No. 12, 
“A New Conception of Office Prac- 
tice,” he discovered that in employ- 
ing office workers, business men will 
give preference to people who have 
had clerical training provided they 
are equal in other respects to the 
candidates who have not had_ the 
clerical training. 

6. The present tendency on the 
part of some people toward social- 


ization of the commercial curriculum 
is likely to lead to a complete merger 
of the commercial program with the 
social science department. In other 
words, if we are not careful we will 
take positions which will cause com- 
mercial education to evaporate en- 
tirely into thin air. 

7. The following definition of ed- 
ucation in a democracy clearly indi- 
cates that it must concern itself with 
both the competence of the individ- 
ual and the well-being of socicty. 
Here it is: “education in a demyc- 
racy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each in: li- 
vidual the knowledge, interests, 
ideals, habits, and powers where y 
he will find his place and use tat 
place to shape both himself and | o- 
ciety toward ever nobler ends.’ 

&. Let us remember that the three 
fundamental factors which forn-d 
the basis for this report are by 110 
means static. A consideration of 
them today does not warrant com- 
plete elimination of skill training 
from the secondary school prograin. 
But let us not close our minds and 
throw away the keys; a re-consider- 
ation of the same factors ten years 
hence may cause us to change our 
stand. 

9, All secondary education is |e- 
ing challenged because of its failure 
to function in the lives of the ma- 
jority. Our one great problem is that 
of vitalizing the curriculum. We for- 
get that the best preparation for fu- 
ture living is complete and efficient 
living in the present. Kilpatrick says, 
“Commercial education will wish to 
begin where the learner is in experi- 
ence and will seek, on the principle 
of growing, to build persons as well 
as workers.”* The most important 
single task of commercial education 
today is to wake up to the possibtli- 
ties that are present in our own field, 
and to vitalize our curriculum by 
drawing upon the activities of the 
home, the school, and the community, 
to use the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the radio, and all other me- 
diums that are replete with business, 
and that concern the everyday ex- 
periences of our students. Let not 
that old Russian proverb apply to 
commercial teachers: “They 
through the forest and see no fire- 
wood.” 


go 


‘Beatty, Willard W., Progressive Education in 
the Public Schools, Progressive Education, Nov.., 
1932. p. 471. 
5Cubberley, E. P., The History of Education, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920, p. 781. 

®Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
First Year Book, Frundations of Commercial 
Education, Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 
p. 6 


S. Bureau of Education. Cardinal Prii- 


ciples of Secondary Education, Bulletin, 1918, 
SEastern Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


First Year Book, Foundations of Commercial Ed- 
ucation, p. 9. 
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PRESENT-DAY 


BUSINESS REQUIREMENTS 


By a Class in Business Curriculum Under the Direction of 


Introduction 
by Esther Beard 


RECENT development in busi- 
ness education is the use of 
surveys in determining the content 
matcrial for the business curriculum. 
In this way, educators are keeping in 
coniact with contemporaneous activ- 
ities in the business world. They not 
only see what is happening and the 
changes which are continually taking 
place, but they are able also to know 
what training and characteristics are 
desired by the business men for the 
workers they employ. 

Because they believe that this 
should be a part of the foundation 
upon which to build the business cur- 
riculum, the students of business- 
teacher education at San Jose State 
Teachers College have made a sur- 
vey of business firms in their com- 
munity. The purpose of this survey 
has been to find out what kind of 
training and what characteristics 
business men consider important for 
their workers. The results of the 
survey are being used in planning a 
program of business education tor 
San Jose Junior College. 

A questionnaire which covered the 
number and kinds of workers em- 
ployed by each business, the train- 
ing given these workers in the offices, 
and the education necessary before 
filling the positions was worked out 
by the class. The duties performed 
by the different workers and the 
character traits which business men 
consider important for those who fill 
these positions were listed; also the 
different machines used and _ the 
number of each type. Visits were 
made, eighty-two interviews were 
completed, and the results analyzed. 


Number and Types of Office 
Workers 


by Louise Chenoweth 


The following table gives the 
number, types, and percentage of 


Jessie Graham, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Commerce 


State Teachers College, San Jose, California 


Business 


Educators 

Are Keeping 

in Contact With 
Contemporaneous 
Activities in the 
Business World 


workers found in offices of San Jose 
business men: 
TABLE I 
NUMBER AND TYPES OF OFFICE 
WORKERS 


Number Cent 


Office Workers 


Salesmen 162 19.41) 
Stenographers 138 16.50 
Bookkeepers 107 12.80 
Combination Workers . 98 11.70 
General Clerks 35 6.60 
Typists. ‘ 50 6.00 
Machine Operators .... ; 44 5.48 
Miscellaneous Clerks .. 19 2.48 
Payroll Clerks 18 2.10 
Mail Clerks . 13 1.51 
Buyers 8 0.96 
Credit Reporters 7 0.84 
Tellers : 6 0.72 
Managers 4 0.48 
Teletype Operators ........... 4 0.48 
Bectow Clerks ...........:. 3 0.36 
Special Collectors —........ 3 0.36 
Order and Billing Clerks ........ = 0,24 
Assistant Office Managers ........ 2 0.24 
Switchboard Operators 2 0.24 
Field Men 2 0.24 
Sp. and Supervising Collectors ... 2 0.24 
Stock Clerks ..... 1 0.12 
Batch Clerks .... OD rat 1 0.12 
1 0.12 
Supervisor of Dept. Duties ....... 1 0.12 


* Private Secretaries. 
Executive Secretaries. 
Industrial Secretaries. 


Thus out of the 833 office workers, 
there are thirty-six different types 
of workers. This survey, however, 
did not include salesmen in stores 
nor switchboard operators for the 
telephone company which accounts 
for the small number in those classi- 
fications shown here. In this survey, 
as in others, there is stressed the 


13 


great variety of business positions, 
the large number of jobs other than 
those of stenographic or bookkeeping 
type. and the necessity for giving 
training which will enable graduates 
to adapt themselves to several kinds 
of work. 


Training Given in the Office 
by Joseph De Brum 
and Gladys Gorham 


Approximately sixty per cent of 
the business men represented in this 
survey find that giving extra train- 
ing to their employees is imperative. 
On the other hand, about forty per 
cent believe that extra training is not 
essential. However, the sixty per 
cent giving extra training conduct 
businesses which require services pe- 
culiar to themselves rather than 
those connected with general busi- 
ness routine. This may be more eas- 
ily understood when it is noted that 
the extra training given includes the 
following: telegraphy, theatre work, 
handling of tariff rates, tourist gui- 
dance, life insurance, automobile in- 
surance, billing machines, advertis- 
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ing, steamship and railroad trans- 
portation, methods in demonstrating, 
and many others. 


Almost every person engaged in 
business has to meet the public. In 
this business survey, over ninety-one 
per cent of the business men report- 
ed that their workers meet the public. 
So vital is this factor that many of 
the business people are of the opin- 
ion that the schools do not give 
enough training in public speaking, 
business ethics, and “how to meet 
the public’ generally. One man 
states that he has to train his em- 
ployees in using psychology for this 
purpose; another says that help has 
to be given in being tactful and re- 
sourceful in handling collections and 
complaints. Many others report that 
meeting the public properly is para- 
mount if success in selling, in dem- 
onstrating, and in carrying on busi- 
ness in general is to be attained. 


The extra duties required of bus- 
iness employees are multitudinous. 
Among them are: planning home- 
management, court reporting, hand- 
ling payroll, selling various commod- 
ities, granting credit, making collec- 
tions, P. B. X. operation, and many 
others. A unique extra duty required 
of some of the business workers is 
the “testing” and grading of prunes. 
It is thus evident that business ac- 
tivity is of such a varied nature as to 
require all types of duties—so many 
in fact, that the schools can not pos- 
sibly afford the time and money to 
give specific training to all members 
of society. This special training is 
given, quite properly, under the jur- 
isdiction of the various businesses 
requiring duties peculiar to their own 
organizations, 

When asked whether or not any of 
this training could be provided by the 
high schools and colleges, sixty-three 
business men expressed an opinion. 
Thirty-five, or 55.5 per cent, believe 
that this special training could be 
given in the schools. Some of the 
things that could be taught in schools 
are: how to handle the P. B. X., 
how to use and answer the telephone 
correctly, and familiarity with vari- 
cus business forms. There was gen- 
eral agreement that in addition to ba- 
sic office work the chief emphasis 
should be placed upon tact in meet- 
ing the public. The twenty-eight 
men who report that they do not 
believe the schools could provide ad- 
ditional training base their conten- 
tion on the fact that each business 
has its own system, and that if the 
office workers are well-trained for 
general duties they will succeed if 
able to adjust themselves to new sit- 
uations. Ninety-three per cent of 


the office managers visited give their 
employees an opportunity to learn 
the business; while seven per cent 
do not make such provision. 

From these data we may deduce 
that the schools should give general 
training in business that will render 
the student readily adaptable to new 
and varied business situations which 
will confront him not infrequently, 
and that specialized vocational train- 
ing is inadequate to meet all business 
situations, 


Office Machines 
by William Gray 


Eighty-two business men_ believe 
that an applicant for a_ position 
should be familiar with certain ones 
of the following types of machines: 


TABLE II 
OFFICE MACHINES 
Frequency Per- 


Type of Machine of Mention cent 


Adding Machine ........... 77 94 
Calculator and Comptometer. . 59 72 
Bookkeeping Machine ....... 39 48 
Mimeograph ............... 26 32 
Duplicating Machine (Ditto) 10 12 
Check Protector ........... 5 6.0 
Dictating Machine ......... 4 5.0 
Addressograph ............. 3 4.0 
Switch Board (P. B. X.) 2 2.5 


tou 


Fundamental Subjects 
by Ann Kidd 


In order to have some basis other 
than the judgment of individual 
teachers as to the value of the funda- 
mental subjects—arithmetic, gram- 
mar, spelling, and penmanship—the 
interviewers asked the eighty-two 
business men to rank these subjects 
in order of their value in business. 
The subject that received the highest 
rating was arithmetic with a_ final 
rank of 1.72. Grammar was given 
second place, 1.96; spelling, third 
with a rank of 2.46; and penman- 
ship fourth with a rank of 3.40. It 
is interesting to note that nineteen 
managers consider all fundamentals 
of equal rank while three explain 
that the relative importance depends 
entirely upon the type of work. 

When the business managers were 
asked, “Do you find that high-school 
and junior-college graduates are 
lacking in training in these funda- 
mental subjects?” their individual 
judgments vary according to their 
needs. Thirty of the managers an- 
swer “yes” while twenty-seven an- 
swer “no” and twenty-one leave the 
question unanswered. Two mana- 
gers say that they always expect the 
worker to improve and one insists 
that practical experience is preferred 
to any type of training. 


General versus Specialized 
Business Education 


by Louise Mason 


The question was asked, “Do you 
believe that schools should give sul- 
jects such as business law, advertis- 
ing, etc., which give a broader and 
more general view of business rath- 
er than confine their commercial 
training to the strictly technical sul- 
jects—bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand?” From t!e seventy-four 
answers received to this question, 
eighty-three and eight-tenths per cer: 
answer “Yes” and sixteen and two - 
tenths per cent answer “No.” Or 
of the sixty-two affirmatives, thre: 
believe in giving this training in ju- 
nior college and college, but not in 
high school. A fourth emphasize; 
specialized training and a fifth says 
“very definitely ves.” Thus, nc 
only forward-looking educators, bu 
the business men themselves, are ask- 
ing for general business education in 
addition to specialized technica! 
training. 


Relative Value of Business 
Subjects 


by Vera Mason 


The business men were asked to 
rank twelve business subjects as to 
relative value for the education of 
their employees. Four technical-bus- 
iness subjects were ranked in one 
group and seven social-business sub- 
jects in another. While each subject 
was given every possible ranking by 
the business men, the composite 
rating of the business subjects is as 
follows: 


TABLE III 
FUNDAMENTAL SUBJECTS 


Technical-Business Subjects 


Rank 

Social-Business Subjects 

Rank 
Orgahization 4.06 
Economic Geography .................5: 6.23 


It is realized that some of the 
above subjects — business English, 
salesmanship, and advertising—may 
be technical or social depending up- 
on the objectives set up in teaching 
them and the goals of the learners. 
The value placed upon business arith- 
metic and business English should 
not be overlooked in planning busi- 
ness curricula. 


(This article will be concluded 
in the next issue.) 
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STUDY GUIDES 


IN LEARNING FIRST-YEAR 


Otto Asperger 


) induce a high school sopho- 
more to use his textbook in 
booxkeeping for something better 
than to carry around papers in is in- 
dec! a real problem. The writer 
sought to solve the problem of text- 
book use by organizing study guides 
and trying them out with his classes 
in first-year bookkeeping in the sen- 
ior high school. These study guides 
supplemented the teacher’s instruc- 
tion and were considered a_ vital 
part of the teaching program, 
Investigation revealed that Hittler 
makes use of study guides in con- 
nection with “contract” assignments 
in bookkeeping.! Dr. C, A. Buck- 
ner, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has had study guides devel- 
oped by students and teachers under 
his supervision. Germane has pre- 
sented several experiments with 
printed or written questions as study 
methods.? Reeder also reports a 
helpful experiment in which one 
class in geography used objectively 


i 


M. Hittler, The Contract Method of Teach- 
“Sith Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
oe Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, O., 
930 

“Study Guide for Junior High School Litera- 
ar C. A. Buckner, et al., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. Germane, ‘‘Value of the Controlled Men- 
tal. as Method of Studying,” School 
and Society, XII, 12-11, ’20, p. 590. ‘*The Value 
of the Corrected Scie as Compared with Re- 
Reading the same Article, * Elementary School 
Journal, XXT, Feb. ’21. “Value of the Controlled 
Summary as a Method of Studying,” School and 
Society, XIII, June 25, ’21. Jalue of the 
Written Paragraph Summary,’ ’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, I11, Feb., 1921, p. 116-23. 


'E. H. Reeder, “‘“A Method of Directing Chil- 
dren's Study of Geography,’’ Teachers’ College 
Contributions to Education, No. 193, Columbia 


University, New York, 1927. 


scorable questions and another 
group studied with guides.* 

These experiments by Germane 
and Reeder led to the conclusions 
that with the groups under their su- 


pervision, guided study showed bet- 


ter results than unguided study. 
These experiments were with 
groups outside of the field of book- 
keeping. 


The purpose of study guides is 
to provide the pupil with some defi- 
nite help in the study of the text- 
book by use of mimeographed study 
guides. Present-day methods of 
teaching must definitely provide for 
some form of guidance in study. 
Oral assignments which leave the 
pupil to study according to his own 
study habits, in far too many cases 
give poor results. 

To secure the data for the study 
guides the  things-to-be-learned-by- 
the-pupil were selected. Each study 
guide was based upon a particular 
unit -of the text. The questions 
used in the study guide were listed 
as incomplete statements. The ideas 
are stated generally in short, simple 
sentences, with a word or phrase 
omitted. Other ways of outlining 
the work could be devised. One 
teacher suggests “preliminary ques- 
tions” and “test checks” as a solu- 
tion of the study guide problem.® 
The study guides were mimeo- 
graphed, and when the unit of study 
was assigned, each pupil received 
his copy of the study guide. 

The study guides were tried out 
with seven classes first-year 
bookkeeping over a period of two 
years. The class periods were forty 
minutes in length. The pupils were 
assigned some home-work. Study 
guides were used to supplement class 
instruction and problem-solving. 
Study guides were checked and dis- 
cussed at the beginning of class 
periods—about ten minutes being the 
limit for such discussion. Question- 
able and difficult items were dis- 


(See Page 24 for A Sample § 
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BOOKKEEPING 


by Otto Asperger 
Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield, California 


cussed. It was found that study 
guides helped to save considerable 
time that was formerly devoted to 
recitation that benefited very few of 
the pupils, 

The organization and use of study 
guides gave the teacher a_ better 
command of the subject. The course 
of study was better organized from 
the pupil’s standpoint, and_ results 
obtained were an improvement over 
what had been done prior to using 
study guides. Pupil reactions were 
favorable to the use of study guides. 
Ninety-five out ef one hundred and 
sixteen expressed a preference for 
study guides, while twenty-one ex- 
pressed a dislike. 

The writer does not mean to im- 
ply that he considers the use of 
study guides in his bookkeeping 
classes as the ideal plan. Their reg- 
ular use by him has been found on 
the whole to work with a fair degree 
of success. Textbooks have become 
a better aid to learning. The study 
guides are practicable and beneficial 
from both the teacher’s and the 
learners’ viewpoints. There is im- 
proved learning of business facts 


and information. Reading compre- 
hension is aided. Study guides do 


not work the miracle of providing 
ample time to cover all topics, but 
they do help, and this is of greatest 
importance when class periods are 
limited to the single period of forty 
minutes. Specific and purposeful as- 
signments are possible. An active 
and purposeful attitude toward the 
text is manifested by most of the 
pupils. Effective direction of text 
study is secured, and pupils are def- 
initely more industrious. 

Study guides involve additional 
work for the teacher. Stencils, mim- 
eographing, distribution, checking, 
all involve considerable routine. For 
a resourceful teacher the advantages 
should outweigh the added burden. 


“Individual Plan of Teaching 


M. Tuhey, 
Nov., 1932. 


Bookkeeping. ” Balance Sheet, 


Study Guide in First Year Bookkeeping) 


EXPERIENCE NEEDED BY 
BUSINESS ‘TEACHERS 


by E. G. Blackstone, Ph.D. 


Director, Commercial Teacher Training, University of Iowa, 


Dr. Blackstone 


UCH has been said and writ- 

ten about the desirability of 
business experience for teachers 
of business, and a number of an- 
alogies have been drawn as justi- 
fication for it, For instance, I heard 
a man say that certainly one would 
not want a doctor to treat his mother 
or his child if all the doctor knew 
about medicine was what he had 
read in books and heard in college 
lectures. Then he derided the idea 
that instructors could teach stu- 
dents how to act in business 
offices if they had never worked in 
offices themselves. On_ the other 
hand, there is no objective evi- 
dence that working in business of- 
fices contributes materially to teach- 
ing ability. For instance, the author’s 


first experience in a business officc 
was secured as a typist for a small 
town lawyer of the old type and he 
is sure that it required a long time 


and considerable experience in 
other offices before he discovered 
that the methods used in that law- 
ver’s office were entirely faulty 
and out of date. He submits, 
therefore, that business experience 
can be either good or bad, and that 
indiscriminate assignment to busi- 
ness offices may have bad results as 
readily as good ones. 


Objectives of Business Experience 


As Odell pointed out,’ the de- 
sirable objectives of business ex- 
perience have not been determined, 
and desirable outcomes are not 
likely to develop until some -cer- 
tainty has been reached as to what 
is to be attained. Again, Haynes? 
has pointed out that a considerable 
percentage of teachers of business 
have had no office experience. In 
Towa, it has been determined that 
about one-third of the teachers 


10dell, W. R., “How Valuable is 
Experience,” Journal of ustness 
Vol. VIII, No. 7, March, 1933, p. 10. 
“Haynes, B. R., “What Kind of Business Ex- 
perience? Journal of ss Vol. 
IIT, No. 4, December, 1932, p. 11. 


_ Business 
Education, 


Iowa City 


have had no experience in offices 
and that many others have worked 
only for parents or other relatives; 
a situation where typical experi- 
ences are not likely to be secured. 
The fundamental difficulty, per- 
haps, in addition to a lack of ac- 
cepted objectives, 
adequate measuring devices to de- 
termine whether such things as 
business experience, and _ practice 
teaching as well, actually provide 
desirable training. While accur- 
ate measurement of teaching abil- 
ity involves so many variables that 
numerous difficulties are inevitably 
presented, it seems that something 
in that direction could be done, and 
nothing in commercial teaching 


is the lack of 


could be more important. 

Odell pointed out that three ob- 
jectives may be considered: 
velopment of skills and techniques, 
the dev elopment of related or minor 
skills, and “to give the teacher a 
better understanding of how a 
business really works.” To the 
author it seems that the most le- 
sirable possible contribution of 
work in a business office lies in ‘he 
direction of development of at- 
titudes. By this he means that the 
teacher will learn what it means to 
work at typing or filing or posting 
all day long rather than for an hour 
at a time, what it means to associate 
with other workers who may or may 


on page 32) 


An essen- 

tial of office 

experience is 

that work be 

done in typical 
Offices, 
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SHORTHAND BRIEF FORMS 


HOW CAN THE STUDENT 
BEST LEARN THEM: 


by Earl Clevenger 


Earl Clevenger 


KIEF shorthand outlines have 

been developed for a group of 
about four hundred words, and to 
the list of outlines the name of brief 
forms is given. A statement from 
the “Gregg Manual,” Anniversary 
Edition, page 10, emphasizes the 
importance of a few words, “A 
comparatively small number of 
frequently recurring words make 
up a large part of the English 
Language. As an illustration, ten 
words—the, of, and, to, a, in, that, 
it, is, /—form one-fourth of the 
entire written and spoken lan- 
guage,” 

There are three hundred twenty 
brief form characters, including 
the outlines for the words, desire, 
and market, standing for a total of 
four hundred twenty-one words. 
Keferring to the list of the five 
thousand most used words as com- 
piled by Dr. Horn, the thirteen 
most used words are all brief forms; 
twenty-three of the twenty-five 
most used words, forty-one of the 
lifty most used words, two hun- 
dred thirty-four of the five hun- 
(ired most used words, three hun- 
dred fourteen of the thousand most 
used words, four hundred fourteen 
of the five thousand most used 
words in the English Language 
are all brief forms. There are only 
seven brief form words—acquaint, 
educate, especial, excel, excellence, 
govern, respectful—which are not 


Lawton, Oklahoma 


This article is composed of extracts from an address given before the 


Commerce section of the Oklahoma Education Association at its meeting at 


among the Horn list of five thou- 
sand most used words. The out- 
line for each of these words is also 
the outline for another word which 
is found among the two thousand 
most used words. 

Lomax and Walsh state that,! 
“Because of the high frequency of 
these somewhat arbitrary symbols 
or abbreviated words, learning 
for automatic recall becomes im- 
perative; hence, no instruction in 
shorthand can be successful un- 
less word-signs are learned so thor- 
oughly as to relieve the mind en- 
tirely from creating outlines for 
these commonest words.” 


Preparation of a Brief Form Chart 


In order to facilitate the teach- 
ing of these brief forms, it is well 
to prepare a simple and convenient 
chart to precede the chart of the in- 
side front cover of the “Gregg 
Manual.” This chart is to be used 
in correlation with each of the 
units of the Manual. The brief 
forms of each unit may be filled 
into the column as the brief forms of 
that unit are studied. In this man- 
ner the chart always contains a 
complete list of the brief forms 
which have been studied up to and 
including each assignment. The 
brief forms are arranged in col- 
umns in the order in which they are 
studied. If the student has trouble 
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Ponca City, Oklahoma, Oct. 28, 1932. 


in reading or writing the brief 
forms of any column this is an indi- 
cation that he has not mastered the 
outlines of that particular unit; and, 
therefore, needs to study them 
more, 

The chart should be eighteen 
sections high and eighteen columns 
wide, one column for each unit of 
the Manual. (See the illustration 
that accompanies this article.) To 
arrange the chart conveniently, so 
that it will fit a regular 8'% by 11 
inch sheet of typewriting paper 
turned crossways, each of the 
small rectangles should be one- 
half inch wide and one centimeter 
high. In this manner the actual 
size of the writing space on the 
chart is eighteen centimeters high 
by nine inches wide. 


Using the Brief Form Chart 


Since there are only thirteen 
brief forms in the first unit of the 
Manual, it is convenient to place 
the five forms: put; for; have; 
change, which; shall, ship (which 
are on page 18 of the fourth unit, 
but not in unit two or unit three) 
in the last five rectangles of the 
first column. The chart is of suffi- 
cient size and shape to hold all of 
the brief forms of the Manual, 
allowing one column for each 
unit, except as mentioned in the 
previous sentence. 


The chart should be 
eighteen sections high 
and eighteen columns 
wide, one column for each 
unit of the manual. 
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The former suggestion that the 
student keep a copy of the chart 
up-to-date as the units of the 
Manual are studied furnishes a 
satisfactory method for studying 
these outlines. The student may 
read them in several directions: 
reading from left to right, from 
right to left, columns up, columns 
down, diagonally upward = and 
downward in either direction. 

The teacher may desire to sup- 
ply the class with blank copies of 
the chart and request the students, 
as she dictates, to writie the out- 
lines for the brief forms which 
have been studied. These outlines, 
if graded, furnish a convenient and 
adequate method of testing the 
ability of the class to write the 
outlines correctly. The instructor 
may permit the students to read 
or transcribe the outlines which 
have been written on the chart 
from dictation, thereby testing 
their ability to interpret their own 
shorthand. 


Learning Brief Forms in 
Sentence Use 


Lomax suggests that? “There is 
no one best method of teaching 
that is most effective for all stu- 
dents.” There is an advantage in 
using connected matter in the form 
of sentences. Suppose, for ex- 


ample, vhe series of brief forms for 
the day’s lesson is the brief forms 
of the fifth unit of the “Gregg 


Manual.” <A_ series of sentences 
composed principally of the brief 
forms of this unit would prove 
valuable in presenting this group 
of outlines. Take for example the 
sentence: Publish part of the mat- 
ter again. This is a sentence of 
six words, four of which are brief 
forms of the fifth unit. The other 
two words are brief forms from 
previous units, and, therefore, are 
of value as review material. Three 
or four sentences of this type con- 
taining the brief forms of the unit 
are of value in teaching these 
words. The student is then think- 
ing in terms of connected matter 
in the form of sentences. 

Ellen Reierson finds that* “Too 
much time is wasted in learning 
shorthand by the word method ... 
The data in these experiments sup- 
port the theory that one should 
begin by doing a thing as nearly 
as possible in the way it is even- 
tually to be done.” This conclu- 
sion by Reierson suggests that the 
use of brief forms in sentences as 
dictated matter is an_ effective 
method of teaching them. Today 
the child is taught to recognize 
words before he is taught the 


alphabet (the A, B, C’s). As the 
child learns to recognize certain 
letter combinations as words from 
the beginning, even so the student 
should be taught to recognize 
each brief form quickly and ac- 
curately. Many students now lear 
shorthand from the beginning in 
terms of dictated matter in the 
form of sentences as well as in the 
form of isolated words. 


A Classroom Situation 


The preceding remarks have 
dealt with the importance of the 
brief forms, and a few suggestions 
have been offered for teaching 
them. Now imagine that you are 
in a classroom of shorthand stu- 
dents and the teacher is putting 
the suggestions into effect. The 
students have as the day’s assign- 
ment a study of brief forms, the 
new assignment being the _ brief 
forms of the sixth unit of the 
Manual, and a review of the brief 
forms of the previous assignments. 
Each student has before him his 
chart containing all the brief forms 
of the first six units. He has writ- 
ten these outlines, and is, there- 
fore, studying his own shorthand, 
just as he would be reading his 
own shorthand if he were trans- 
cribing dictation he had taken in 
a business office. 

The first student is asked to read 
from his chart of brief forms. The 
teacher requests that he follow the 
“columns up” plan of reading, be- 
ginning with the outlines in the 
sixth unit and continuing in this 
manner for about a minute or un- 
til the teacher asks another student 
to read. The second student be- 
gins reading at the point where 
the first student left off. The 
teacher records the student’s read- 
ing rate. This plan is continued 
until every member of the class 
has had an opportunity to read, or 
until the completion of the allotted 
time for this type of recitation. 
It is well to have each student keep 
a copy of the reading ‘rates which 
he makes from time to time. It 
may be desirable to have a few 
students read in one direction and 
then indicate another direction for 
reading. This discourages any ten- 
dency on the part of the students 
to memorize any particular order 
of arrangement of the outlines. As 
Lomax and Walsh say*, “Ability 
to read shorthand is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the practice of 
shorthand.” 

The teacher now dictates a 
series of sentences. The greater 
part of the words in these sen- 
tences should be brief forms of the 


sixth unit. The first sentence of 
eight words is: They gave the next 
present to another woman. ‘This 
sentence contains five of the brief 
forms of the unit. Other sentences 
of this type are dictated. A list of 
about four sentences may contain 
all the brief forms of the unit. [f 
additional drill on these and other 
brief forms is desired, additicnal 
sentences may be dictated. When 
sufficient sentences of this type are 
dictated, the papers may be graced. 
If the papers are exchanged, he 
students have the advantage of 
practice in reading the notes of 
another writer, a practice whic!. is 
sometimes of value in a_ busin -ss 
office, and especially valuable in 
court reporting practice. 

Progression tests of the type 
found in “Gregg Speed Buildin” 
and in The Gregg Writer are of 
value in presenting the brief for ns 
in still another way. The bref 
form reviews in “Teaching Prin -i- 
ples and Procedures for Gre sg 
Shorthand” are arranged for 
tion at any desired rate. Each 
student transcribes the dictation, 
arranging it in the form of a buai- 
ness letter, which may be graded, 
and using as a standard the standard 
of a business office. 

The statement by Lomax and 
Walshé, “ it must be kept in 
mind that a word has not been 
learned until it can be written from 
dictation, and, in addition, read back 
and transcribed,” has been carried 
out in teaching the brief forms. 
The student has learned no habits 
which will need to be changed 
when he begins taking dictation in 
a business office. As Gates writes’, 
form no habits that will 
later have to be broken unless 
there is very good reason for so 
doing.” 

Furthermore, 


several types of 


_ presentation have been used, thus 


adapting the teaching to fit the 
needs of all the students. The 
arrangement of the brief forms in 
columns by units is a convenient 
plan for study, for reading, and for 
review of any kind. By this plan 
the brief forms are learned so 
thoroughly that their recall be- 
comes automatic. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION? 


by Arthur G. Skeeles 


Arthur G. Skeeles 


phrase “Progressive Edu- 
cation” has become one of the 
edvcational slogans of today; and 
around it has developed a whole phil- 
osophy of education, and a new 
school of educational theorists. Per- 
haps the widest adoption of so-called 
progressive ideas in education has 
been in the elementary schools. 
Methods of teaching in the grades 
have been changing rapidly during 
the last few decades until the meth- 
ods in use today are little like the 
methods in use say in 1900. In high 
schools the teaching of such subjects 
as geography and history is being 
revolutionized. Modern languages 


Supervisor of Writing, Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


This paper was read before the Commercial Section of the Northwest- 
ern Ohio Teachers’ Association, DeVillbiss High School Toledo, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 28, 1932. There is emphasized in the article a point of view of funda- 
mental importance to every classroom teacher, namely, development of in- 


sight in business and other life experiences. 


are taught in many classrooms by 
the Direct Method, which is quite 
different from the grammar-vocabu- 
lary method of a few years ago. Even 
the teaching of Latin is taking on 
new life—strange as it may seem to 
speak of new life in the teaching of 
a dead language. 

But the word “Progressive” is a 
term of reproach, as well as a badge 
of honor. It may be that the word 
suggests to you some form of educa- 
tional insanity, and that you do not 
approve of what is called Progres- 
sive Education. It is indeed true that 
not all that is labeled “progressive” 
makes for progress. So I wish to 
make clear that my definition of pro- 
gressive education is this: A plan 
or method of teaching such as is 
set forth in the writings and teach- 
ings of Professor John Dewey espe- 
cially as he has outlined his educa- 
tional philosophy in his book 1‘ De- 
mocracy and Education.” 


1Page references in this paper are to Dewey, 
John, Democracy and Education, The Macmillan 
Co., unless otherwise stated. 


Dewey’s Progressive Leadership 


John Dewey, I need hardly re- 
mind you, is the original educational 
progressive, and remains after thirty 
years of educational leadership well 
in advance of the whole educational 
army. Whenever any educator pro- 
claims himself in advance of John 
Dewey, it is well to determine, before 
following his leadership, whether he 
is really in advance of Dewey, or has 
merely turned off on a side road. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
call Dewey’s book “Democracy and 
Education” the Bible of the progres- 
sive school movement. It has at least 
three points of likeness to the Holy 


Progressive commercial education is commercial education which develops in those who are study- 
ing commercial subjects the ability to think about business. 
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Scriptures. First, everyone knows 
of it, and thinks highly of it. Second, 
nearly everyone agrees with its teach- 
ings. Third, scarcely anyone follows 
out its precepts. 


In this book Dewey describes the 
work of the school thus“... . all 
which the school can or need do for 
pupils, so far as their minds are con- 
cerned (that is, leaving out certain 
specialized muscular abilities), is to 
develop their ability to think.” (179) 
This description of the work of the 
school gains new meaning when we 
consider it in the light of Dewey’s 
definition of thinking. This he de- 
fines as ‘The intentional endeavor to 
discover specific connections between 
something which we do and the con- 
sequences which result, so that the 
two become continuous.” (170) On 
another page he develops the idea 
further. “Thought, or reflection... 
is the discernment of the relation be- 
tween what we try to do and what 
happens in consequence. No experi- 
ence having a meaning is possible 
without some element of thought. 
But we may contrast two types ot 
experience according to the propor- 
tion of reflection found in them. All 
our experiences have a phase of ‘cut 
and try’ in them—what psychologists 
call the method of trial and error. 
We simply do something, and when 
it fails, we do something else, and 
keep on trying till we hit upon some- 
thing which works, and then we 
adopt that method as a rule of thumb 
measure in subsequent procedure. 
Some experiences have very little 
else in them than this hit and miss 
or succeed process. We see that a 
certain way of acting and a certain 
consequence are connected, but we 
do not see how they are. We do not 
see the details of the connection ; the 
links are missing. Our discernment 
is very gross. In other cases we push 
our observation farther. We analyze 
to see just what lies between so as 
to bind together cause and effect, ac- 
tivity and consequence. This exten- 
sion of our insight makes foresight 
more accurate and comprehensive. 
The action which rests simply upon 
the trial and error method is at .the 
mercy of circumstances; they may 
change so that the act performed 
does not operate in the way it was 
expected to. But if we know in de- 
tail upon what the result depends, 
we can look to see whether the re- 
quired conditions are there. The 
method extends our practical con- 
trol. For if some of the conditions 


are missing we may, if we know 
what the needed antecedents for an 
effect are. set to work to supply 
them; or, if they are such as to pro- 
duce undesirable effects as well, we 


may eliminate’ some of the superflu- 
ous causes and economize effort.” 


(169-170) 
What Is Insight? 


Now I want you to see that this 
description of reflective thinking well 
describes what we may call insight 
into a given situation. Insight en- 
ables us “to see just what lies be- 
tween so as to bind together cause 
and effect, activity and consequence.” 
Thinking is the means by which we 
learn to see the relations between 
different phenomena. It is the meth- 
od of getting an understanding of 
what goes on around us. It is “the 
method of intelligent learning, of 
learning that employs and rewards 
mind.” (180) Thinking is necessary 
in order to learn from conscious ex- 
perience. 

This seems obvious enough, as we 
read it in Dewey’s choice English 
sentences. But it is directly con- 
trary to much of the so-called “edu- 
cational psychology” set forth in re- 
cent years. We have been told that 
learning is the result of increased 
conductivity over certain synapses; 
that learning is the formation of con- 
ditioned reflexes, or the condition- 
ing of certain reflexes; that all the 
learner can do is to react, and all 
he can learn is the reaction; that 
thinking is merely a sub-vocal speech, 
or the following of learned habits of 
nervous reaction, These damnable 
talsehoods have been uttered by such 
high authorities, and have been bol- 
stered up with such a maze of ex- 
periments and_ statistics that they 
have deceived the very elect. Our 
textbooks have been rewritten to fa- 
cilitate the formation of certain def- 
inite habits; our teaching methods 
have been revised to conform to what 
we have been told are the latest re- 
sults of psychological experiments ; 
and tests have been constructed to 
discover whether the conductivity of 
certain synapses has been sufficiently 
increased. 

Now of course all the time we 
knew better than this particular 
school of psychologists.? Certainly 
no one who was able to think at all 
ever thought that what went on in 
his mind was merely the passing of 
some sort of electrical current or 
mental impulse over certain path- 
ways in the brain; that if the cur- 
rents passed over certain neurones 
and across certain synapses he saw 
a sunset, and if they passed over 
certain other neurones and across 
other synapses he evolved a plan to 
get Johnny Brown to understand 
how to make a balance sheet. The 


“Clarence E. Ragsdale, Modern Psychologies 
and Education, New York, The Macmillan Co.., 
1932. 


mental impulses may pass over and 
across, or they may not. There is 
considerable unimpeachable scienti- 
fic evidence to indicate that they do 
not travel such well-defined and un- 
changeable channels as much current 
psychology takes for granted. But 
whether the currents travel or do 
not, we have always known that we 
had an understanding of certain sit- 
uations, a discernment of causes and 
their effects, an insight into mean- 
ings, that was more than stimulus 
and response, and more than the con- 
ditioning of a reflex. 

Several eminently respectable ps) - 
chologists agree with the view I havc 
just expressed. If they did not, | 
should hardly have the temerity 1) 
propose it here. You will recogniz: 
this doctrine of Insight as one «/ 
the fundamental tenets of Gestali 
psychology, which numbers among it: 
school several of the most eminen| 
psychologists in the world. You wil! 
also recognize the idea of under 
standing or insight as the result of 
learning as synonymous with the 
“Adaptation” which Henry C. Mor- 
rison of the University of Chicago 
says is the only true learning.? 


What is Progressive Commercial 
Education? 


I would define progressive educa- 
tion, then, as education which by its 
methods of teaching develops in the 
learners the ability to think. Pro- 
gressive commercial education | 
would define as commercial educa- 
tion which develops in those who are 
studying commercial subjects the ab- 
ility to think about business. 

And starting from these defini- 
tions of progressive education and, 
of progressive commercial education, 
I reach the conclusions that commer- 
cial subjects offer more opportuni- 
ties for the application of progres- 
sive ideas than do any other sub- 
jects taught in secondary schools; 
and that there is greater need for 
commercial teachers to be progres- 
sive than for teachers of other sub- 
jects. 

The reasons are, first, that com- 
mercial subjects require that the 
learner shall develop insight to a 
greater degree than the learner of 
other subjects; and second, that the 
mastery of commercial subjects gives 
more power of insight into situations 
likely to be met with outside of school 
than does the mastery of other school 
subjects. 

Our fellow-teachers may not agree 
with this view. We have suffered 
many things at their hands in the 
past. They have not been slow to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
AS A SCIENCE 


by Bessie Norris 


Batavia High School, Batavia, New York 


MONG our commercial offer- 
A ings, business arithmetic is 
probably the outstanding pure  sci- 
ence. We are in agreement with 
k. G. Walters of Grove City Col- 
leoe, Grove City, Pennsylvania, in his 
stitement relative to the science type 
subjects, “Subjects of this type re- 
quire an understanding of principles. 
Students mastering such subjects 
must reflect and reason.”? 


High Percentage of Failures 


fhere is a recognition of the fact 
that commercial arithmetic is one of 
the most difficult subjects in the high 
school curriculum from the stand- 
point of the number passing the New 
York State Regents Examinations 
over a period of years as compared 
with those passing the Regents Ex- 
aminations in other subjects. Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the “Sta- 
tistics of Regents Academic Exami- 
nations in the Approved Secondary 
Schools of New York State.”’? This 
includes only commercial subjects, 
for space would not permit giving 
the entire subject range. 

It is not sufficient that we recog- 
nize the fact that business arith- 
metic is difficult but we should seek 
the causes underlying this truth. Let 
us first examine the treatment of the 
subject: before placing too much 
blame on the inability of the pupils to 
master the subject. 


Subject is Poorly Taught 


That arithmetic in general in 
America is more poorly taught than 
other subjects seems to be the con- 
sensus of normal school instructors 
if we are to judge from a fairly rep- 
resentative group doing graduate 
work at a leading university in this 
country. They claim they cannot 
properly teach methods of instruction 
to the prospective teachers, for these 


'R. G. Walters, “Modern Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects,” Monograph Number 16, 
p. 9 South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. wore 

“Statistics of Regents Academic Examinations 
in the Approved Secondary Schools for January 
and June, 1923, January and June 1924, Janu- 
ary and June 1925, January and June, 1926, 
January and June 1928,” The University of the 
State of New York, The State Department. of 
Education, Examination and Inspection Division, 
Albany, New York. 


Bessie Norris 


candidates do not understand the sub- 
ject matter. Consequently, much 
time must be devoted to reteaching 
the subject which the pupil has not 
studied tor four years. Children 
have some topics when they are too 
young to appreciate the significance 
of them. Even the business arith- 
metic taught in the high schools 
would probably be better understood 
if a portion of it could be reserved 
until the senior year when pupils are 
nearer the employment situation and 
are more appreciative of the various 
topics. May I suggest another 
thought at this time? In fact, every 
senior who is graduated from our 


Per Cent of Written Papers Accepted 


Commercial Subjects 1923 
Bookkeeping 

Bookkeeping II 

Commercial arithmetic 
Commercial law 

Commercial geography 
Business English 

Business writing 

Shorthand I 

Shorthand II 

Typewriting 

Economic geography 1 
Economic geography 2 
Elementary business training .. 
Typewriting I 

Typewriting II 


high schools would be greatly bene- 
fited and be better able to cope with 
life problems if he were required to 
take a course in business arithmetic 
and one in economics and, some- 
where in his high school work also 
be expected to study the elements 
of an introduction to business. How- 
ever, we cannot hope for too much 
along this line until we can convince 
those into whose hands is entrusted 
the guidance of our young people in 
the courses they should pursue, that 
these subjects are important. 

There is surely a great deal, if not 
the major, cultural training in the 
classics, history and science; yet our 
commercial subjects give a cultural 
training, the lack of which is fairly 
apparent in these latter days. An un- 
derstanding of economics, ability to 
handle informational mathematics as 
well as computational mathematics, 
and familiarity with business prin- 
ciples makes a man no less cultured, 
but, on the contrary, better able to 
comprehend the culture of the age in 
which he is living and possessed of 
knowledge with which he can make a 
better contribution to society. But 
most young people entering our 
colleges and institutions of teacher 
training are not thus equipped, and, 
according to Charles H. Judd, “The 
statistics show that there are more 
failures in arithmetic than in any 
upper grade subject in the element- 
ary school and there are more fail- 
ures in algebra than in any fresh- 
man subject in high school.’ 


1924 1925 1926 1928 


NRO 


78.2 
(Jan. Exam.) 


90.5 
69.8 
69.4 
65.8 
(June Exam.) 85.8 
(June Exam.) 77.7 


(Jan. Exam.) 
79.5 


(No academic statistics were published in 1927 and these were all that were 
available when this study was made.) 
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— 
746 
67.6 58.1 72.5 
73.5 Sho 54.5 
76.9 69.4 80.1 
858 817 
38 740 713 
92.0 90.4 
: 83.0 70.5 84.3 
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In view of this, somewhere the 
schools are failing to give the kind 
of instruction needed. 

Since arithmetic is an exact sci- 
ence it should be taught as such from 
the time it is first introduced in the 
schools. Half accurate work, if ac- 
cepted in the initial stages, breeds 
an attitude of carelessness toward the 
subject. It would be far better if 
arithmetic which requires scientific 
accuracy were deferred until the 
child has developed mental poise and 
control sufficient to concentrate on 
such work. 

Having had experience with de- 
partmental work in arithmetic and 
critic teaching with prospective 
teachers, I find that the subject is 
often taught with a lack of respect 
for the scientific aspect. As an il- 
lustration, when children are taught 
to divide a decimal fraction by a 
decimal fraction, if an inaccurate 
placing of the decimal point in the 
quotient is accepted, it certainly is 
breeding a contempt for accuracy. 
Children frequently tell high school 
teachers they cannot add or subtract 
horizontally but can do the compu- 
tations if the numbers are arranged 
vertically. They learn the tables of 
ten’s, eleven’s and twelve’s and then 
never use them; but, if multiplying by 
twelve such pupils first use the two 
to find a partial product and then the 
one. For these it appears to be a 
waste of time to learn the tables. 

Our normal school instructors urge 
the teaching of the teens tables in 
the upper grades, but this would be 
futile if there is to be no practica 
use of them at any time. In divisiot 
they are not able to determine the 
partial quotient by the most econom- 
ical method. They far too frequent- 
ly learn by rote the tables of de- 
nominate numbers but have only a 
vague idea of the real meaning. 
Grade schools often lack the neces- 
sary equipment such as gill, pint, 
quart, peck and bushel measures so 
that the child never actually handles 
them to develop the idea of the four 
pecks equaling a bushel by measur- 
ing some quantity. Fractions are fre- 
quently merely symbols to the child 
without real significance. He learns 
to manipulate them according to a 
rule but does not really understand 
what 4 of '4 is. Then, too, an un- 
economic procedure in teaching prob- 
lem solving adds to the pupil’s care- 
less habits. 

These shortcomings face the teach- 
er of business arithmetic. He looks 
at his course of study and feeis he 
must plunge in at the point suggested 


in the syllabus, which is almost im- 
8Charles H. Judd, “Informational Mathematics 
Versus Computational Mathematics.” 


from the Mathematics Teacher, Vol. XXII, No 
4, April, 1929, p. 195, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 


possible if one expects the pupil to 
progress at all, for no building can 
stand on an insecure foundation. 
Business arithmetic is an accurate 
science and as such requires that each 
scientific principle be understood and 
thoroughly applied in order that the 
next scientific truth may be proved. 
Slow progress at first is much wiser 
than total failure later on in the ex- 
periment. 


Stress Fundamentals 


The teacher of business arithmetic 
cannot take too much for granted but 
must go back and work on the funda- 
mentals first. According to psycholo- 
gy, interest develops when there is 
a real problem, and a unit of work 
growing from the child’s own inter- 
est is the recommendation. Never- 
theless, there are some skills which 
demand drill, allowing no exceptions 
io occur in the habit formation. 
Success in the performance of the 
skill fosters interest. This surely is 
in keeping with the laws of learn- 
ing—readiness, exercise, and effect. 
The insistence on accuracy for cred- 
it tends to cause a respect for the 
subject and at the same time pre- 
pares the pupils for tasks in the busi- 
ness world where nothing short of 
accuracy can be accepted. 

All kinds of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division exam- 
ples must be given, involving a mas- 


tery of dealing with whole numbers, 


common and decimal fractions, 
mixed numbers, and denominate 
numbers. The terms in these fun- 


damentals should be taught not mere- 
ly as a memorization lesson but de- 
veloped with a real meaning behind 
them, and probably best taught by 
the Herbartian inductive process. 

Writing and reading numbers is 
not too trivial for these high school 
people. Surprising discoveries are 
made—that they cannot point off 
numbers and read them correct y, 
that they have no idea of the re 1- 
tion oi one place in « whole num} +r 
to the one next to it, and that th-y 
are unable to see the real value >f 
such learning. This is doubly trie 
in the realm of decimal fractio: s. 
Too often the pupil thinks that xe 
decimal fraction has no denomi: 
tor. We cannot take for granted th it 
they should know these things, | it 
must discover whether or not th y 
do. Pretest, teach and retest is tie 
slogan. 

When they have learned to pc-- 
form the fundamental operatio is 
with ease and a fair degree of spec: 
we can introduce short cuts and i.- 
teresting business features which 
tend to cause a new interest in an 
old subject. 

{This article will be concluded in tiie 
next issue of the Journal. ) 


ALPHA IOTA 
CONVENTION 


The Third National Convention of 
Alpha Iota, National Honorary Business 
Sorority, will be held in South Bend, 
Indiana, October 12-15. Convention 
headquarters will be at the Oliver Hotel. 

Miss Annajane Puterbaugh, national 
councilor of Alpha Iota in South Bend, 
is general chairman of the convention. 
Other national officers are: 

Elsie M. Fenton, National Headquar- 
ters, Des Moines, Iowa, president; Edna 
P. Kent, Metropolitan Business Col- 
lege, Seattle, Washington, vice presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Hullerman, National 
Headquarters, Des Moines, Iowa, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Reba E. Choate, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri (form- 
erly at Huff School of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri), historian; and Ava 
L. Johnson, National Headquarters, Des 
Moines, Iowa, editor. 

Alpha Delta and South Bend Alumna 
chapters are the official hostesses. They 
will be assisted by Delta and Springfield 
Alumna chapters of Springfield, [linois; 
Alpha Rho and Kalamazoo Alumna 
chapters of Kalamazoo, Michigan; and 
Beta Omega and Jackson Alumna chap- 
ters of Jackson, Michigan. 

Prominent speakers are being included 
in the program of business sessions and 
social affairs. 

Delegates are expected from each of 
the sixty-three active and twenty-eight 
alumna chapters located in all sections 
of the United States—Elizabeth Huller- 
man, National Secretary. 


PI OMEGA PI 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Pi Omega Pi is a national organiza- 
tion of students and teachers of busi- 
ness education which this year is cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of its 
foundation. It was formed on June 13, 
1923, at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College and became a national 
organization in 1927 when representa- 
tives of five chapters met in Kansas City 
at the time of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 

The organization has a ritual and the 
other formalities of fraternities that at- 
tempt to inculcate principles of one kind 
or another. Its real object, however, 
is to give recognition to students of 
business education who give promise oi 
success. High scholarship is the prime 
requisite for membership aside from such 
qualifications as a minimum amount of 
study in commerce and education. Each 
chapter is almost entirely self-governing. 
Membership is limited to present and 
former students in those colleges where 
chapters exist, except that each chapter 
has the privilege of electing one honor- 
ary member each year. 

There are about sixteen hundred mem- 
bers of Pi Omega Pi at the present time 
and they are well scattered throughout 
the United States. The organization 
has twenty-three chapters. Miss Frances 
Botsford, of the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, is the national 
president—P. O. Selby, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. 
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‘41S is my eleventh year to try 
| co teach commercial work in 
hig! school—the ninth year in the 
hig) school at Taylor, Texas. From 
the irst, I have been interested in 
tryiig to develop the pupils in more 
tha: just the theory given in the text- 
books. Each year I have tried to 
have some type of club, but must ad- 
“mit ‘hat much of the work was car- 
riei on by the “trial and error” 
method. It seems that there were 
plenty of persons to give ideas, but 
few who came out with definite plans 
for a club. 

For the past two years Taylor 
High School has set aside a period 
each Wednesday morning to be de- 
voted to club work. Since Taylor 
during the past school year has had 
ithe best typing club that it has ever 
had, I should like to pass the plan 
on to other teachers by giving the 
constitution of the club and an idea 
of the programs used throughout the 
year. 

The constitution which was adopt- 
ed is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article 1 


The name of this organization 
shall be the Typing Club of the Tay- 
lor High School. 


Article 2 
Purpose 


The purpose of this club shall be 
to further the art of typing and to 
acquaint its members with the busi- 
ness world so that they may become 
better citizens in later life. 


Article 3 
Membership 
\ny student of the Taylor High 
School who has had typing or is at 
present taking typing may become 
a member of the club. 


A TYPING CLUB 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Mrs. Dolan 


by Mrs. R. FE. Dolan, A.B., M.B. A. 
High School, Taylor, Texas 


Article 4 
Officers 


The officers of this club shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Re- 
cording Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
a Sergeant at Arms. 


Article 5 
Meetings 


This club shall meet every other 
Wednesday, alternating with other 
clubs in the high school. 


Article 6 


All meetings shall be carried on 
according to parliamentary law. 


Article 7 
Pins 


The club shall adopt a pin each 
year to be worn by its members. The 
pins Shall not cost over 25 cents each 
and shall be paid for out of club 
dues. Pins are to be issued to mem- 
bers after they have kept the re- 
quirements of the club for three 
months. 


By-Laws 


Article 1 
Tenure and Duties of Officers 


Section 1—The President shall 
preside at all meetings of the club, 
and shall be held largely responsible 
for the activities of the club. He 
shall serve on all committees. 

Section 2—The Vice-President 
shall preside at the meeting in the 
absence of the President and _ shall 
be a member of the program com- 
mittee. 

Section 3—The Recording Secre- 
tary shall keep the minutes of the 
meetings of the club, shall call the 
roll, and shall keep a record of the 
attendance. In addition to this, he 
shall do all correspondence of the 
club. 

Section 4—The Treasurer shall be 
the custodian of all funds of the 
club. 
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Section 5—The Sergeant at Arms 
shall see that the room 1s in readi- 
ness for the meetings and keep the 
meetings in order. 


Article 2 
Election of New Officers 


Section 1—Election shall be held 
the last meeting of each semester. 
Section 2—A majority vote of 


elect. 


Article 3 
Duties and Dues of Members 


Section 1—The regular dues shall 
be ten cents a month. They shall 
be paid before the tenth of the month, 
and for each day after that time a 
penalty of one cent is added. If they 
are not paid by the fifteenth of the 
month the member is dropped from 
the club. Such member may re-en- 
ter the club by paying all back dues 
and a fine of five cents. If he is 
again in default, he is automatically 
dropped from the club, and cannot 
he reinstated. 

Section 2—The members of the 
typing club shall hand in one hour 
of typed material, done outside of 
typing class, by four o’clock on Wed- 
nesday of each week. If such work 
is not handed in, the time will be dou- 
bled for the next week. 

Section 3—All persons must be 
initiated before they can become 
members of the club. 


Article 4 
Order of the Meeting 


The meeting shall be conducted in 
the following manner: 
1. President calls the house to 
order. 
2. Secretary calls roll and min- 
utes are read and approved. 
Old business is taken up. 
New business is taken up. 
Program. 
Any further business. 
Motion to adjourn. 


Le 
those present shall be necessary to | 
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Article 5 
Amendments 


This constitution may have amend- 
ments added by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at any regular 
meeting. 

Mimeograph copies of the consti- 
tution were made and given to the 
members. Later these were studied 
so that each person knew what was 
required of him. 

The programs were planned at the 
first of the year. The following out- 
line will give some idea of the work. 
The club is supposed to have two 
meetings each month, but always 
loses some of them through the year 
on account of other things which in- 
terfere with the club period. The 
members usually plan to have about 
fourteen meetings out of a possible 
eighteen. The outlines for the meet- 
ings are as follows: 


Programs 


Organization 
a. Election of officers 
b. Adoption of constitution 
c. Appointment of committees 
Outside speaker to discuss par- 
liamentary law 
Miscellaneous Program 
a. Reports of National Typing 
Contests 
b. Care of machines and of office 
c. Biographies of famous typists 
Talk by banker on thrift and in- 
vestments 
Talk on insurance by outsider 
Christmas party 
Office practice 
a. Stencil cutting 
b. Folding letters 
c. Addressing envelopes 
Traits of character necessary for 
success in an office 
a. Honesty 
b. Punctuality 
c. Accuracy 
d. Initiative 
e. Industry 
9. Miscellaneous Program—Arrticles 
on office work taken from com- 
mercial magazines or books . 
10. Visit to some office in town to 
see persons at work 
Talk by outsider on how to ap- 
ply for a position 
12. Talk by outside secretary on re- 
quirements in an office 
i3. Miscellaneous Program 
a. Reports of typing contests held 
in the spring 
b. Talks by members of club on 
how to gain speed in writing 
c. Talk on concentration 
d. Speed contest between mem- 
bers of the club 


11. 


14. Personality 
a. What it is 
b. How to acquire it 
c. Study of men who have won 
success by their personalities 
So far there has been no trouble 
in getting members of the club to 
take part on the program. Each pro- 
gram is divided into four or five 
parts, and the parts assigned to dif- 
ferent persons in the club are told 


them far enough in advance so that 
they can be well prepared. For out- 
side speakers, persons are selected 
who know their work and are will- 
ing to impart some of their knowl- 
edge to the students. 

The past school year was _ the 
fourth one for the typing club in 
Taylor High School. If interest in 
it continues as it is now, it will he 
continued from year to year. 


STUDY GUIDES 


(Continued from page 15) 


A Sample Study Guide in First Year Bookkeeping 
Unit 8—Sales for Cash and on Credit Pages 47-51 


When a sale is made and cash is not received 
at that time, is more or less information needed 
to record the transaction than when the sale is 
for cash? 

The two principal methods of selling are (a) for 
cash, and, (b) 

What different names are applied to the trans- 
action when cash is not received at the time 
of sale? 


The person who buys merchandise from us is a 

If he pays cash, he is a 

If he pays cash later, he is a ; 

What is the time usually indicated by a_ retail 
purchaser when he will pay? 

When is a sale made by a wholesale merchant on 
April 14 with terms ‘30 days’ due? 

The time during which the buyer need not pay 
for the goods is called what? 

The terms of sale are recorded in what part of 
the journal entry? 

When a customer pays cash 
purchased at the time the sale is made. is it 
necessary’ to keep a record of the customer’s 
name? 

A record of the transaction must be kept with 
each. 

What information must the account show? 


for merchandise 


The account with the charge customer appears in 
which book? 

Charge customers are referred to as what group 
of accounts? 

This group belongs to what class of accounts? 

A cash sale affects what two classes of accounts? 


What is the effect on each? 
A charge sale affects what two classes of accounts? 


When a charge sale is made what account will 
you debit? 
What will you credit? 
When cash is paid at the time sale is made, 


ce, 
When a customer returns merchandise which has 
“3 D 


been so!d ‘ton account,’ you 

A journal entry with more than one debit or 
credit is called? 

Where will the proprietor of a business look to 
ascertain what amount is owed him by a cus- 
tomer? 

On the left side of the account with the name of 
the customer, there appear the date and special 
terms, for eac 

On the right side there appears each 
and return. 

When the left side 
balance shows the 
to be collected from the charge customer. 

The two sides of an account with a customer are 
with a single ruled line at the point where the 
two sides are equal. 

In order to determine the increase in income as 
shown on pages 48-50, what is it that must be 
found? 

State a formula, or equation, from paragraph 2 
of the statement on page 51 which will give 
the cost of goods which were sold? 


exceeds the right side the 


‘Page numbers apply to the 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 16th Edition, 


Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohiv. 


More.? 


Credit. 


Charge Sale. 
Sale on Credit. 
Sale on Account. 
Customer. 

Cash Customer. 
Charge Customer. 


EMD 


Ist of following month. 
May 14. 
Terms. 


Explanation. 


No. 


Charge Customer. 
Name and Address. 
Description of Articles. 
Date of Sale. 
Amount of Sale. 

erms. 


Ledger. 


Accounts Receivable. 
Assets. 

Assets. 

Income. 

Increases. 

Assets. 

Income. 


NA pos bo 


Customer's Account. 
Sales. 


bo 


Cash. 

Sales 
Sales. 
Customer's 


ww 


Account. 


Compound. 


Customer's Account in the Ledger. 


Sale. 
Collection. 
Amount. 
Ruled. 


Cost of Sales. 


Old Merchandise Inventory Less New Inven- 
tory Equals Cost of Merchandise Sold. 


South- 


41, 


*The word or series of words following the numbers are inserted by the pupil as he studies his 


textbook. Copying from the text is discouraged. 
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10. 

14, 

15; 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

: 

; 

33. 

1+ 

36. 

38. 

39. 
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NEWS 


AND 


FERSONALS 


RADIO TALKS ON 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A. B. ZuTavern and A. E. Bullock 
are conducting an interesting series of 
lectures over station KECA, Los An- 
geles, on consumer education. Mr. Zu- 
Tavern and Mr. Bullock are giving these 
talks alternately every Wednesday from 
6 te 6:15 P.M. Pacific Coast Time. They 

utly published their new _ book, 
siness Principles Everyone Should 
w,” which was reviewed in the May 
of the JourNAL and which has been 

| sted for use in many schools. 


.ONA SPENCE LESSENBERRY 


s. D. D. Lessenberry passed away on 
27th at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
wing a long illness after an acute at- 
of pneumonia. 
\; Mrs. Lessenberry often accompanied 
husband to association meetings, she 
well known to many commercial 
hers. Mr. Lessenberry is Associate 
ofessor of Education at the School of 
‘ation, University of Pittsburgh. 


DR. KAPLAN ATTENDED 
LONDON ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 


In view of the interest in monetary in- 
flation, the Colorado Society of Certified 
Public Accountants recently arranged with 
the Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Social Sciences of the University of 
Denver to have Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, 
head of the economics department of the 
University, address them upon the sub- 
ject. 

To cover the subject, a series of four 
noon meetings were held, in’ which 
members of the Society had the oppor- 
‘ tunity of discussing the vital points in- 
volved. The topics for the seminar 
were 

I, Analysis of the current inflation 
measures authorized by Congress and 
the Administration. 

The effects of inflation on the secu- 
rity market, both equities and bonds, 
with silver remonetization. 

The effects of inflation on domestic 
and world commodity prices, with 
special attention to the proposed farm 
relief measures. 

The meaning and effect of the new 
labor and industrial policy of the na- 
tional government. 

In addition, it was arranged to send 
Dr. Kaplan to London for the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference that 
started there June 12. The Society and 
prominent business men of Colorado 
hacked the Foundation of the University 
of Denver to secure this noted econo- 
mist’s attendance at the Conference. Dr. 
Kaplan went to the Conference as an ob- 
server and was the only one attending 
from Colorado and the inter-mountain 


region, 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 
HONORS DR. McNAMARA 


At a recent meeting of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New York 
City and vicinity, Dr. Edward J. Mc- 
Namara, principal of the High School 
of Commerce, New York City, was pre- 
sented with the Association’s medal and 
scroll for outstanding achievement in 
the field of commercial education. 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara 


The award to Dr. McNamara was 
based on his service to commercial edu- 
cation: (1) as a teacher of commercial 
subjects; (2) in improving the methods 
of teaching; (3) as an author and editor 
of books and other publications; and (4) 
through his leadership as indicated by 
the holding of many administrative of- 
fices in educational associations. 


NAME OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
CHANGED 


The name of “The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine,” formerly published at the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
been changed. The new name is “Occu- 
pations, The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine,” 

The June number of this journal ap- 
peared in new and larger format, with a 
wider range of subject matter, covering 
the whole field of occupational guidance 
and adjustment, related problems. 
Among the June contributors were 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Whiting Wil- 
liams, and President Arthur E. Morgan 
of Antioch College. 

“Occupations, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine,” is published by the National 
Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 
The friends of Mr. Clinton A. 
Reed, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y., will be pleased 
to learn of his favorable recovery from 
a serious illness. 


John Dunphy, M.B.A., will join the 
faculty of the University of Denver in 
September, 1933, as an instructor in the 
economics department. Mr. Dunphy 
formerly taught at Regis College in 
Denver, and the College of St. Teresa 
in Winona, Minnesota. 

x * * 


Miss Alice M. O'Neil, who attended 
summer school at New York University 
this summer, has been appointed to Dan- 
bury Normal School for work in short- 
hand and typing. Miss O’Neil formerly 
taught at the Southington, Connecticut, 
High School. 


many 


* * 


The é 
dean of the 


appointment of C. E. Johnston as 
School of Business and Fi- 
nance of St. Thomas College, Scranton, 
Pa., was recently announced. Profes- 
sor Johnston has had many years of 
experience both in business and in the 
teaching of business subjects. He is a 
graduate of the University of Toronto 
and in 1913 received the degree of M.A. 
with honors from this institution. In 
1920 he was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters from Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, and in 1925 the M.B.A. 
degree with distinction from Harvard 
University. 

* * * 


The following item recently appeared 
in the New Haven Register. 


“GEORGE S. MURRAY RECEIVES 
PH-DIAT YALE EXERCISES: 


“George Stephen Murray, of 23 Jud- 
son Avenue, who was one of the recipi- 
ents of the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy at the Yale University commence- 
ment exercises, has the distinction of 
being the only high school business sub- 
ject teacher in the State to hold this de- 
gree, and one of the very few members 
of the staff of the local school system to 
have reached this stage of academic at- 
tainment. The degree was granted for 
a dissertation entitled, ‘Organization 
and Administration of Business Educa- 
tion in the Public Secondary Schools of 
Connecticut, and followed studies 
which specialized in educational ad- 
ministration. 

“Dr. Murray is an honor graduate of 
Hillhouse High School, and holds the 
degree of Bachelor of Commercial Sci- 
ence (with honors) from Northeastern 
University, as well as those of Bachelor 
of Science and Master of Arts from 
New York University. He is a member 
of the national educational honorary 
fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, has served 
several terms as treasurer of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion, and is the author of a number of 
articles on topics of educational ad- 
ministration.” 


i 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


CONTEST WINNERS 


DOROTHY DOW 
Champion Typist 
Open Event—High School Division 


ALICE ZIKA 
Winning Typist 
Novice Event—High School Division 


’ RUTH SNOW 
Winner 150-word Shorthand Event 
Business College Division 


Mrs, Lucile Stewart of West Technical 

High School, Cleveland, Ohio, under 

whose competent supervision many of 

the winning contestants were prepared 
for the contests. 


THE VALUE OF CONTESTS 


A resumé of the typing results for each 
year since the state contests began will 
plainly show a gradual increase tn speed 
from year to year. Certainly this is sig- 
nificant, and one wonders if we shall reach 
a point beyond which we cannot go. Per- 
haps we shall reach the marimum speed 
some day, but it will not be im the im- 
mediate future. My students who are now 
writing 70 words per minute as novices, 
have a goal of 110 words per minute to 
attain when they became seniors two 
years from now. This is not too much to 
expect when you consider that Dorothy 
Dow could not write over 45 words per 
minute as a novice. 

Typina contests, then, do develop better 
and faster typists, but how about the 
typing students who are without talent 
and are not contest material? Many peo- 
ple would be inclined to believe that the 
teacher who ts developing contest students 
would not make much progress with the 
rank and file of the class. But this is 
not true for several reasons, the principal 
one being the fact that the expert typists 
are an incentive to the other students. 
Every day they are demonstrating the 
fact that better work can be done, and 
thus the standard of the class is raised. 

In a large school such as ours, every 
minute of the teacher's and student’s life 
is crowded to the utmost. An overwhelm- 
ing number of activities occupy our at- 
tention. I have six classes with from 
forty-five to fifty-five students each, be- 
sides a home room, a study hall and other 
duties. Dorothy Dow was very active in 
school affairs, especially during the last 
year. She was the class salutatorian, had 
an important part in the senior play, was 
a member of the General Organization, 
and received a ribbon for her contributions 
to her home room activities. 

My contest students worked without 
any promise of reward. Up to the time 
of the state contest, it never occurred to 
any of us that we would go to the Inter- 
national Contest and the “IWorld’s Fair.” 


—Mrs. Lucile Stewart. 


MARION LYBBERT 
Winning Typist 
Amateur Event—High School Division 


_ ELEANOR REIMER 
Winner in High School Division 
Dictating Machine Event 


HELEN TUCKER 
Winner 70-word Shorthand Event 
High School Division 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS CONTEST 


SHORTHAND 
The shorthand scores represent the net transcribing rate. The penalty for each 
error, typographical or transcription, weighted at the rate of five words per error 
deducted from the gross transcription. Transcription time for all shorthand events 
twenty-five (25) minutes. Dictation material consisted of letters and literary material. 


The practical trend which progressive 
commercial educators are following in 
developing future office workers, was 
+rikingly emphasized in the two-day In- 

national Commercial Schools Contest, 


he'd in the Hall of States, on the grounds 
4 Century of Progress, Chicago, June 
28, 1933. A large audience filled the 
| on both days. Students from all 
ts of the country were entered in the 
1ous events. 
‘hese contests were planned and car- 
out. by an executive committee com- 
sed cf William C. Maxwell, of the 
nsdale, Illinois, Public Schools, who 


WILLIAM C. MAXWELL 

has been in charge of the Illinois state 
commercial contests for many years; Mrs. 
Marion F. Tedens, Supervisor_of Type- 
writing, Chicago Board of Education; 
and Dr. Harold G. Shields, assistant dean, 
School of Business, University of Chi- 
cago. They were ably assisted by an ad- 
visory board of well known commercial 
educators. Mr. Maxwell was Chairman 
of the committee. Mrs. Tedens acted as 
Secretary. 

For the first time in the history of com- 
mercial contests, the events took on the 
practical aspect of business conditions, and 
gave opportunity for individual students 
to test their knowledge of practical busi- 
ness operations. 

Typists were called upon to copy regu- 
lar business letters and literary material; 
shorthand exponents took dictation of 
business letters and literary material and 
transcribed it as they would be called upon 
to do in a business office; dictating ma- 
chine operators transcribed regular busi- 
ness letters and literary material under 
office rules; business operations were per- 
formed by calculating machine operators ; 
and bookkeeping contestants were fared 
with the solution of typical business 
problems. 

The contestants were grouped in three 
divisions: first, secondary schools—junior 
and senior high schools, private and 
parochial schools; second, business col- 
leges; third, accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The production of each contestant was 
“weighted” to determine actual net pro- 
duction according to business standards. 

The results of the contests follow: 


70-lVord ligh School Division 


Scho 
Chrisman High School, Chrisman, II. 
-Pridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Ohio 
Baraboo High Schooi, Baraboo, 


100-lVord Event—Business College Division 


Gregg College, Chicago, II. 
-Gregg C ollege, Chicago, 1). 
Wilcox College, Cleveland, 


Rank Contestant 
1 Helen Tucker 
2 Helen Hildebrand 


3 Masjorie Randal 


Ruth E. Hardy 
Margaret O'Connor ... 
Norma Sheppard 


100-\V ord Event—High School Division 
Mattoon High School, Mattoon, 11. 


Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bialls, 
Baraboo High School, Baraboo, Wi 


120-lVord Event—High School Division 
Pullman Vechnical High School, Chicago 
Lincoin a> Council Bluffs, 
, Deertield, Wis. 


Helen Aikman 
Georgia Sorenson 
Vsabelle Schmitt 


Ann Murphy 
Georgia Sorenson 
Margare: Latsch 
130-iV ord Event—Business College Division 
Gregg College, Chicago, Il. 
Lake Collewe of Commerce, 
Gregg College, Chicago, 


Juanita runke 
Mildred Kraft 
Dorothy Wicke 


Waukegan, 


150-11 Event College 
Ruth Snow S. 
Michael Mickell College, New yok. 
Morris Levy aw College, New York, N. y. 
TYPEWRITING 
Typewrtting test consisted of ten minutes of letter writing @ 
from set-sohd manuscript and fifteen minutes of straight copy. 


Jusiness Collere, 


scored on the stroke basis, fifty strokes deducted for each error from gross strok 


Novice Event—High School Division 


School 
Technical H. Cleveland, Ohio 11 
Technical H. 3" Cleveland, Ohio 14 

Fox Lake, 


Letters 


Rank Errors 
1 Alice 
2 Jeanette Sawicki 1 
3 Harriet Stanton H. 8. 


Novice Event—Business College Division 
Wilcox College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
. Brown's Business College, 
_ Hl. 


C ontestant 


Elaine Wuedker Commerce, 


Rudolph Grammatoni 


Ruth Ellen Hardy 


Novice Event- Division 

Nellie L. Merrick University of Washington, Seattle, 

Wash. 

University 

Wash. 
University 
Wash. 

Amateur oo School Division 
Cresco H. Cc lowa ‘ 
West Techaie al H. Cleveland, Ohio 
. Thomas Jefferson Council Bluffs, 

Towa 

Amateur Event—Business College Division 
Gregg College, Chicago, Il... 
ae College of Commerce, Waukegan, 


Bernice Norris 


Francis Thiockmorton .. 


Marion Lybbert 
Marie Thiem 


Marjorie E. Nelson 


Lundy 
Violet 


Inez Hanson .. 


Event—l Division 
. Central Normal, Danville, Ind. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 


Open Event—High School Division 
Technical H. Cleveland Ohio 
West Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 19 
West Technical H. Cleveland, Ohio 6 


Open Event—Business College Division 
Gregg College, Chicago, Ili. 
Mt. Carmel College, New 
anada 
Brown's 


Ruth Brookshire ... 


Katherine Holden Pa. 


Dorothy, Dow 
wis Frietag 
Erwin Werman 


Stephen Silagi 


Geraldine Duff Brunswick, 


Beatrice Foster Business College, 
Open Event—University Division 


Central Normal College, Danville, Ind. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. ... 


(Results of other events on Page 34) 


George Ham 
Sona Keilar 


60 
39 


Salt Lake City, U 
N, 


tah . 


vith tabulations co 


“omple te test 


Straight 
Rate Errors 
3 .6 a 


6 


pied 


was 


es. 


Copy 


Rate 


74 


71 


3 


Errors Rate : 
12.8 
1 16 18/25 
1 17. 8/25 
29 16 11/25 
a 
mmm (42 27. 4/25 
ved 48 26 
Wt 
|_| 
: 
2 33 15 81.4 
2 
6 24.2 3 73:3 
3 5 32 i4 70.4 
1 
' 9 30.5 23 73 
2 
22.2 14 68 
3 
12.3 29 66.6 
1 4 85.3 
2 24.2 84.6 
3 
22.9 7 83.5 
1 29.7 10 71 
2 
69.7 
3 Oe 7 24.3 23 69.7 
1 a 12 10.8 6 63 
Z 10 20.2 46 40 
1 pees 27.6 3 96 
2 31.3 7 91 
3 aaa 20.9 3 83.2 
1 6 44.5 15 83.3 : 
2 
5 35.5 12 76.7 
3 — 
12 20.2 10 72 ; 
1 jak | 17.3 30 66 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Chicago Meeting of the N.E.A. 


Department of Business Education 


The Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association Depart- 
ment of Business Education was held in 
Chicago on July Ist and 3rd. The 
general theme of the convention was 
“Objectives of Public Secondary Busi- 
ness Education.” 

An address by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
President of the Department, opened 
the meeting. This was followed by a 
conference on “Objectives of Business 
Education” as viewed by classroom 
teachers of various business subjects 
taught in different types of schools. J. 
O. Malott led the discussion. 


BENJAMIN R. HAYNES 
President 
N.E.A. Department of Business 
Education 


Later in the day a joint session was 
held with the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions, A report of the Chicago meeting 
of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions 
will be found in this issue. 

The second day of the convention be- 
gan with a luncheon meeting, B. J. 
Knauss acting as chairman. Following 
this, Earl W. Barnhart led a conference 
on “Methods of Determining Obiec- 
tives of Business Education.” Later in 
the afternoon there was a conference 
on these objectives “With Reference to 


of General Education” led by 
A. Rice. Professor Ernest A. 
Zelliot, of the University of Denver, 
spoke on “Vocational, Non-Vocational, 
and Guidance Objectives of Business 
Education.” 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 


Those 
Louis 


President 
Benjamin R. Haynes 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


First Vice-President 
M. E. Studebaker 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
Second Vice-President 
Clay D. Slinker 
Board of Education 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Raymond C. Goodfellow 
Board of Education 
Newark, New Jersey 
Members of the Executive Committee 
For One Year 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Annie C. Woodward, Somerville High 
School, Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Seth B. Carkin, Packard School, 
York, N. Y. 

Dorothy L. Travis, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 
For Two Years 
B. Frank Kyker, North Carolina Col- 

lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
Ernest A. Zelliot, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 
For Three Years 
G. F. Cadisch, State College of Wash- 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa. 


New 


High School, 


National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions 


The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions was held in Chi- 
cago, July 1, at which time the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Conference on Business 
Education and the meetings of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
N.E.A. were held. The executive board 
of the Association changed the meeting 
date from the usual one in February to 
the summer, in order to enable members 
of the Association to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend three im- 
portant business education meetings. 
The inspiration resulting from the splen- 


did programs of speakers and discus- 
sions demonstrated that this idea was 
a good one. 

The program of the meeting of the 
Association was entirely a policy-form- 


ing one. In 1931, under the leadership 
of Miss Ann Brewington, then president 
of the Association, a beginning was 
made in defining the “Position and Ob- 
ligations of Business Education in our 
Social and Economic Order.” This 
formed the central consideration of the 
meeting in Detroit. Continuing from 
this beginning, a committee was ap- 
pointed with Mr. F. G. Nichols, of 
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Harvard University, as chairman, to 
bring in a report on this subject. This 
report was presented at the Washington 
meeting of the Association, the follow- 
ing year. This report carried the recom- 
mendation that the Association embark 
upon a research program based on 
major problems in business education 
revealed in the process of the formuls- 
tion of the report. The Association 
adopted this recommendation. The re- 
port itself was held over for another 
year for additions and revisions by the 
committee, thus to enable the members 
to make further contributions to the rv- 
port if they desired. 

A research commission consisting of 
twelve members, with Dr. Paul S. Le- 
max as chairman, was appointed 1) 
push forward this research prograi 
The idea of the commission has been to 
act in an advisory capacity to person- 
doing research in business education, t: 
act as a clearing house for informatio: 
concerning researches in business edu 
cation, and when the financial strengt) 
of the Association permitted it, to assis 
in the forwarding of the particular ri 
searches, and to make the results avail! 
able to the membership of the Associa- 
tion. 


M. E. STUDEBAKER 
President 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions has 
come to be looked upon by commercial 
teacher-training institutions as a_ kind 
of standard-setting organization. To 
perform this service, adequate informa- 
tion in a variety of fields is essential— 
information which can be secured only 
by research. The principal objective of 
the meeting in Chicago, therefore, was 
to formulate a plan of research for the 
Association for the coming year which 
will help in the rendering of this serv- 
ice. The report on the “Position and 
Obligations of Business Education in 
our Social and Economic Order” was 
formally accepted and the continuation 
of research on problems brought out in 
this study approved. Dr. W. R. Odell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, contributed a very valuable paper 
interpreting the objectives of secondary 
business education as set up by the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
N.E.A., with reference to teacher-train- 
ing, and correlating these objectives 
with the findings of the report previously 
mentioned. Both the report and Dr. 

(Continued on next page) 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


University of Chicago Conf erence 
on Social Business Education 


Emphasis upon the social point of 
view has for several years characterized 
the work in business teacher training in 
the School of Business at the University 
of Chicago. Changed economic condi- 
tions have increased the dissatisfaction 
with the present type of business educa- 
tion to the extent that teachers and 
: ders in the field have developed a 

‘al interest in the social phase of busi- 
ness education. Because of this wide- 

‘cad interest a conference was held 
ae the auspices of the School of 
fusiness June 29 and 30 to discuss prob- 
lenis concerned with the reconstruction 

business education on the secondary 
iC\ el. 

The Conference was very well received 
ly a capacity audience who represented 
lusiness education in all sections of the 
(nited States. The middle west supplied 
the greater share of the progressive 
teachers who had gathered from almost 
every state in the union, but severai 
distant states, notably New York and 
California, were well represented. The 
speakers, each a leader in his field, pre- 
sented contributions of genuine merit, 
which aroused much sincere and valu- 
able discussion. 

The first three sessions of the confer- 
cnee were devoted to administration and 
supervision and to content, while the 
last one consisted of evaluation of pre- 
vious speeches. The Conference was 
opened by Dean W. H. Spencer of the 
School of Business, who was followed 
by Superintendent W. J. Bogan, of the 
Chicago schools, speaking on “Business 
Education from a Superintendent's Point 
of View.” 

Mr. J. O. McKinsey, Professor of 
Business Policies, School of Business, 
submitted four objectives for business 
education. They are (1) to give the 
student an awareness of the nature and 
complexity of the economic organization 
of which he must become a part, (2) to 
train the student how to analyze and 
interpret business problems and form 
decisions on the basis of this interpreta- 
tion, (3) to give the student a sufficient 
knowledge of business operations that 
he may feel he has some familiarity 
with the type of activity with which he 
must deal when he enters business life, 
(4) to teach the student how to use a 
few tools which are useful in all types 
of business positions so that he may be 
more valuable to his employer while he 
is serving his apprenticeship period. 

At the first session content, 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, spoke 
on “Money, a Neglected Social Institu- 
tion in Education.” He summarized the 
present school situation in regard to 
money as follows: “Children have no 
money of their own, know nothing of 
its value, and would be wholly outside 
the sphere of their personal experience 
if they attempted to deal with the finan- 
cial problems of their families.” 


Miss Brewington, Assistant Professor 
of Secretarial Training, School of Busi- 
ness, followed Mr. Judd, speaking from 
a viewpoint slightly more optimistic. 
She reported the findings of her study 
of 1,500 pieces of material relating to 
the social concept of money as taught in 
the public schools of the United States. 
They were (1) the misconception of 
thrift with its resultant practices has 
served to obscure and retard the teach- 
ing in public schools of the concept of 
money as a cue concept fundamental to 
cooperative living, (2) the scattered un- 
correlated units of instruction in sucli 
subjects as agriculture, home economics 
and social studies completely fail to de- 
velop the social concept of money with 
its myriad ramifications through all edu- 
cational levels from the kindergarten to 
the college, (3) the marked increase 
since January, 1932, in the literature and 
suggested teaching materials is proof of 
the increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of the fact that our society is 
planned. organized and managed in 
terms of money. 

Mr. Leon C. Marshall, Director, Insti- 
tute of Law, Johns Hopkins University, 
in his talk on “Background Materials 
for the Secondary Business Curriculum,” 
emphasized the viewpoint that all con- 
tent, even technical, must be truly social 
in its consequences, thus teaching us to 
live in this social organization as well 
as to earn a living. 

At the session on evaluation, Dean 
Thomas A. Benner, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, speaking for 
general education, complimented the 
speakers on stressing the formation of 
social intelligence as well as techniques 
of business. Professor F. G. Nichols, 
Associate Professor of Business Educa- 
tion. Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, presented a pains- 
taking and careful evaluation of the 
practical issues raised by speakers on 
the program. 

Other contributors at the conference 
were: John G. Kirk, Director, Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia Public 
Schools; Clay Slinker, Director, De- 
partment of Business Education, Des 
Moines Public Schools; E. G. Black- 
stone, head of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Division, State University of 
Iowa: Clinton Reed, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, State of New York; 
and G. G. Hill, Director, Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers’ College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. 

Because of the wide-spread interest in 
the social aspects of business education, 
it is planned to hold at the University 
of Chicago similar conferences which 
will be concerned with more definite and 
specific phases of the field. The 1934 
conference will attack the problems of 
the relation of business education and 
the consumer. 

The proceedings of the 1933 confer- 
ence are to be published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

—Dean H. G. Shields. 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMERCIAL CONTEST 

Twenty-two high schools sent repre- 
sentatives to the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, to participate in 
contests in Bookkeeping, Business Law, 
Business Mathematics, Gregg Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Thirty-five high school 
teachers and administrators accompanied 
the one hundred twenty-five contestants 
to this event. 

serwick High School won the Com- 
mercial Contest Cup for 1933 with eleven 
team points. Collingdale and West Ches- 
ter High Schools tied for the second 
place, having a total of ten points each. 
Gold, silver and bronze charms have been 
awarded to the winning contestants. 

SAGINAW COMMERCIAL 
CONTEST 

Twenty-three high schools sent one 
hundred forty-nine young people to com- 
pete at The Business Institute in Saginaw 
for the North-East Michigan Commercial 
Contest Championship. 

The Championship Banner was won by 
Saginaw Arthur Hill High School whose 
contestants scored a total of thirty-four 
points. 

Other high schools to win points were 
Saginaw da ing Mayville, Grand Blane, 
Sheboygan, § . Louis, and Caro. 

The evenly was made up of five events, 
two in typewriting, two in shorthand, and 
one in bookkeeping. 


National Association Meeting 
(Continued from page 28) 


Odell’s paper will be published for the 
members of the Association, and copies 
will be available for those who wish to 
purchase them. 

The commission plans to continue the 
work already begun and will publish for 
members an annotated bibliography of 
current researches in business education. 
A further expansion of the program has 
been suggested which will include the 
active participation of members in at 
least one major research program each 
vear. 

The work for the coming year will be 
carried on under the leadership of the 
officers given below. The membership 
of the research commission continues 
unchanged. 

President, M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana; vice-president, W. R. Odell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York; treasurer, Paul A. Carlson, White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; secretary, Luvicy M. 
Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; directors: A. A. Miller, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas; J. H. Dodd; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia; F. G. 
Nichols, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Paul S. Lomax, New 
York University, New York; Helen 
Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

The Association is looking forward to 
the time when it can present to com- 
mercial teachers everywhere—and to the 
general public—a program of research 
which will merit the active support of 
all. 

—Professor Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University. 
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A Brand New Idea for the Teach- 
ing of Office Practice 


Office Practice—An Integrated Laboratory Project 


By Rose A. Scholl and Albert Stern of the Burroughs School, New York City; and Dr. 
Edward J. McNamara, Principal of the New York City High School of Commerce 


Here is the nearest approach to actual office procedure and the most authoritative business practice 
course ever published for instruction purposes. 

This is a post-graduate course and presupposes a general knowledge of the functions of a business office 
and a reasonable amount of proficiency in the performance of various office skills. 

“Office Practice—An Integrated Laboratory Project” calls for the functioning of these knowledges. and 
skills in their natural relationship. 

Two years of experiment in the New York City High School of Commerce preceded publication. The 
course is now one of the most popular in the school. 

A finishing course for secondary school students adapted to any or all types of office machines. May be 
used with or without equipment. 

It is the belief of the publishers that “Office Practice” will mark a new era in the teaching of this subject. 

The publishers would like very much to be able to supply all teachers of commercial subjects with a 
complimentary copy of this book but because of the limited number of schools that will be able to use 
the book as a classroom text a charge must be made for examination or desk copies. In all cases, however, 
the amount charged for the examination or desk copies will be cheerfully refunded when the book is 
adopted for class use. 


In Two Volumes; List Price, Each Volume $1.00 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 
Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 


What is happening to BUSIN ESS PRINCIPLES 


Commercial Education? EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW 
For the 10th year—or Above 


1 this age of revolutionary changes no one can 
afford not to keep informed regarding the 
trends of his own business or profession. Things Cuts Down Cost and Increases Value 
are happening in the field of commercial educa- . 
tion and it is important that workers in the field of Commercial Dept. 100% 
should know what these things are and what is 
their significance to administrators, teachers, and 
students. In his latest book, Frederick G. Nichols, The technical or skill subjects are rapidly being moved 
of Harvard University, discusses secondary com- up into the 11th and 12th years where they belong. This is 
mercial education, its purpose, problems, and the order of the day. The NRA shuts out of employment 
needs, in the light of the new social and economic the boy or girl under 16 years of age. Most employers 
conditions. It is an important book— now sct the limit at 18. 

Many commercial teachers who fail to recognize the 
changes now taking place, who do not quickly adjust 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION themselves to new conditions and teach new and more use- 
IN THE © ful courses ... may not survive. 
Business Principles Everyone Should Know 
HIGH SCHOOL | 
just off the press, is the new course that meets public 
8vo, 514pp. $3.00 demand. The first and only work of its kind so far 
published for the commercial department. Many leading 


teachers have already started classes in it. Right now is 


T gives a full view of secondary commercial . “ae 
the time to show progressiveness. 


education, raising a number of provocative 
questions and offering well thought out and con- For full information about this new textbook 
structive suggestions for making this important and laboratory set, write today to 
branch of education more effective and more re- 
sponsive to the needs of modern society. 


The Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd. 
APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY South Pasadena, California 


35 West 32nd St. New York City Depositories in New York, Chicago, Salt Lake City, and Portland 


When writing to Advertisers blease mention THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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ST ‘ART TYPING, BOOK TWO; by 
Ecsta Ross Stuart, Boston: D. C. 
} -ath & Company, 159 p. $1.32. 


‘ve Stuart system of instruction, in- 
tro acing the word pattern method of 
tee uing typing, was favorably received 
by cachers with the publication a year 
ag. of STUART TYPING—BOOK 
0. &. BOOK ONE of this method 
pr ides the  prevocational training 
ne. ssary for skill in typing. BOOK 
T\ O is for the ‘vocationally-minded 
st: ent’ who expects such work to be 
hi vocation. It gives the intensive 
tr. ning in every sort of activity which 
is lemanded of an expert typist. It 
pr pares students for high grade busi- 
ne. office work by providing assign- 
m. ats similar to actual office jobs which 
wil confront them later on. In so far 
as possible, these must be done in the 
sare way and in the same time. 

An unusual feature is teaching the 
reading of rough drafts. The reading 
is developed as a_ skill before writing 
is attempted. Speed in tabulating is 
taught by a simple method. BOOK 
TWO also gives unusually clear ex- 
planations for writing cards for filing; 
the preparation of legal papers; prepar- 
ing and filling in form letters; making 
“Ditto” masters and_ stencils. Assign- 
ments in the latter part of this book 
call for greater exercise of judgment 
and initiative. 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO ECO- 
NOMICS. By Harley L. Lutz, 
Edmund W. Foote and Benjamin F. 
Stanton, Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peter- 
son & Co., 512 p. $1.60. 


This text explains to the high school 
student “the way in which men man- 
age their affairs in the business of get- 
ting a living under the individualistic, 
or self-help, method” and in that way 
introduces them to the “basic economic 
principles and problems of modern life”. 
The student is given an opportunity for 
independent thinking by splendid exer- 
cise material with each chapter. Seven 
units are devoted to the meaning and 
scope of economics, the production, ex- 
change, distribution, and consumption 
of wealth, problems of organization, 
and of government. 


*x* * * 


COOPERATIVE CITIZENSHIP. By 
Joseph Irvin Arnold, Evanston, IIl.: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 716 p. $1.60. 


A text on civics which touches upon 
most of the complexities of modern life, 
and aims to build up a philosophy of 
cooperation by stressing its importance 
and definitely training the youths to 
work together effectively. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES (Classified 
by Subject), Compiled by Marion C. 
Manley, Newark, N. J.: The Newark 
Public Library, 31 p. $1.00. 


For the first time, a descriptive list of 
business magazines is available in 
BUSINESS MAGAZINES: CLASSI- 
FIED BY SUBJECT, the third edition 
of a classification of business magazines 
appearing first in 1926. It deals with 
over 300 periodicals in this field repre- 
sented in the selective collection main- 
tained at the Business Branch, and 
covers over 100 subjects. In this guide 
is an alphabetical list giving a concise 
note of the data it covers. Regular ap- 
pearance of market quotations, com- 
modity prices, trade association news, 
statistics and book reviews are noted. 

The alphabetical list is followed by a 
subject index, Through this may be 
found the outstanding periodicals in 
many different fields. Such subjects as 
Market Prices, Exchange Quotations, 
Investment Quotations, Book Reviews, 
and other special topics common to 
many different fields are also indicated. 
There are many cross references. 


* * 


HOW WE THINK (REVISED EDI- 
TION); by John Dewey, Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Company, 301 p. $2.00. 


Seventy-seven pages have been added 
to this revised edition of “How We 
Think,” a Restatement of the Relation 
of Reflective Thinking to the Educa- 
tive Process. The text has been re- 
vised and expanded in order to increase 
definiteness and clearness of statement. 
This supersedes the earlier edition as 
the definitive Statement of Dr. Dewey’s 
Educational Philosophy. 

All ideas that were found by teachers 
to give undue trouble in understanding 
have been restated and a new chapter 
added on “The Recitation.” Old basic 
ideas have been retained. A philosophy 
of the power of thought is thus ex- 
pressed: “Put in positive terms, think- 
ing enables us to direct our activities 
with foresight and to plan according to 
ends-in-view, or purposes of which we 
are aware. It enables us to act in de- 
liberate and intentional fashion to attain 
future objects or to come into command 
of what is now distant and lacking. 
By putting the consequences of different 
ways and lines of action before the 
mind, it enables us to know what we 
are about when we act. It converts 
action that is merely appetitive, blind, 
and impulsive into intelligent action.” 
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THE NEW RUSSIA, Edited by 
Jerome Davis, New York: The John 
Day Co., 265 p. $2.50. 


At a critical moment this timely vol- 
ume presents the expert observations of 
a group of American economists, soci- 
ologists and others who have recently 
visited the Soviet Union. They cover 
Soviet law, government, agriculture, in- 
dustry, finance, social welfare, prisons, 
etc., and also the geographic, psycho- 
logical and spiritual bases of a great 
social experiment. 

Russia stands today between two 
plans. The first ended December 3], 
1932. The second plan is in the making. 
Whom shall we believe—those who 
charge failure, or those like Walter Dur- 
anty who are still confident of the 
Soviet Union's ultimate success? 

“Even at its present embryo stage of 
development,” writes Julian Huxley, 
“Russia leads other countries in the 
technique and the very idea of large- 
scale planning; the socialization of agri- 
culture; the reduction of private profit 
and class distinctions; the provision of 
peacetime incentives which shall on the 
one hand not be merely individualist, 
and on the other not be centered mainly 
on the crude worship of national power; 
the elevation of science and scientific 
method to its proper place in affairs.” 

Perhaps no group that has visited 
Russia in recent years has been better 
qualified, by variety of experience and 
authority, to pass judgment, than the 
authors of this volume. They include: 
Frankwood E. Williams, Ellsworth 
Huntington, Newell Sims, Karl Scholz, 
George and Vera Douglas, Alzada Com- 
stock, Allan K. Smith, Harry C. Krowl, 
Francis A. Henson, Susan M. Kings- 
bury, J. L. Gillin and Jerome Davis. 


*x* * * 


SPENDING THE FAMILY _IN- 
COME (REVISED EDITION). By 
Agnes §. Donham, Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 222 p. $1.75. 


This revised edition encourages the 
wise planning of expenditures and 
points out the way that such careful 
advance planning may help to reach 
more nearly the values in life which 
each family cherishes. The principles 
which should guide the spending of in- 
come, whether it is large or small, are 
stated and discussed. No attempt is 
made to solve individual problems in 
the distribution and use of income. 
There is a discussion of standards for 
various important expenditures and sav- 
ings. The distribution of the income, 
the double income, the individual | in- 
come, the child’s income, the irregular 
and reduced income, and the use of 
credit are also considered. 
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Experience Needed 
(Continued from page 16) 


not be congenial, what it means to 
have to take orders from superiors 
who may or may not be courteous or 
tactful, and that he may learn what 
standards of work (speed, accuracy), 
are required, and that he may learn 
that things must be done when 
promised, and so on. To this, of 
course, may be added that he may 
learn how one part of the business 
coordinates with others, and learn 
at first hand, something of business 
organization, although, perhaps, 
such things may be better learned 
from books and lectures, since, in 
the large office at least, there is 
little chance to observe the coor- 
dination of different phases of an 
organization. 

Keep Office Experience Diaries 

As a possible means of deter- 
mining desirable objectives, it might 
be suggested that teachers, while they 
secure office experience, be re- 
quired to keep diaries which record 
in considerable detail the things 
they have learned from day to day, 
the adjustments they have had to 
make, and their reactions to situa- 
tions which have arisen. From a 
wide collection of such diaries, it 


might be possible to determine 


with some exactness, what it is 
that office workers really learn 
that cannot be learned in college 
classes, so that in planning for ot- 
fice experience, administrators may 
aim at that training which is most 
likely to be of value. if, in addi- 
tion to this, objective tests of skill 
in typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
etc., were given to them both be- 
fore and after office experience had 
been secured, we might find out 
just what benefits are derived. 


Office Experience Difficulties 

It has been pointed out that se- 
curing office training for teachers 
is difficult to administer because: 
it is hard to find the right kind of 
offices, that few jobs are available; 
that the employer hesitates to ac- 
cept teachers as office help for 
brief periods because he feels that 
they are expensive to train and 
that they are not amenable to reg- 
ular office conditions; and that he 
is unwilling, in many cases, to 
prepare elaborate reports on them. 
These difficulties are very real, and 
to them may be added difficulties 
arising from the college side, such 
as, finding time when students may 
be absent from regular classes, se- 
curing college credit for office 
work, providing adequate coordi- 


nation, that is} supervision by some 
one in the commercial teacher 
training department statf, and the 
like. Still, these difficulties might 
be worked out if we but knew 
what we were trying to secure. 


Essentials of Office Experience 


It would seem reasonable to list 
as essentials of office experience, 
the following: that the work be 
done in typical offices—possibly by 
requiring some time spent in small, 
medium, and large offices; that the 
teacher work under normal work- 
ing conditions, without favor or 
concessions; that the experience 
be in his line of specialization; 
that it be given adequate super- 
vision; and that college credit, as 
field work, be given for it. 

Suggestions for administration 
of office experience might be made 
as follows: that office work be se- 
cured during vacations, or during 
an entire term; that when jobs are 
hard to secure, the teachers work 
as relief workers during noon 
hours, sales, and other periods 
when special help is needed; that 
possibly teachers be assigned, 
without salary, as assistants to 
regular otice workers and do their 


work for them, under direct supervi- 


sion of the workers assisted; that 
they substitute for workers on va- 
cation; that reports or diaries be 
required of the teachers; that re- 
ports be asked of the head of the 
business department for whom 
they are working; and_ possibly, 
that they be required to make jo!) 
analyses of the type of job held, 
as a basis of college credit. 

It is recognized that these suc- 
gestions are only tentative 
that they may or may not be ef 
fective, but, nevertheless, if even 
one of them proves worth while. 
this article shall not have beer 
written in vain. Finally, it is 
hoped that more intelligent effor: 
shall be spent on this problem tha: 
has been spent in the past, and 
that there may be developed 1, 
various investigations, the actu:l 
knowledges, skills, attitude- 
which may be developed by office 
experience, so that both teachers 
and administrators may have a defi 
nite idea of what is expected to 
be achieved by office work, in orde: 
that we may, as soon as possible, 
abandon the idea that the serving 
of a given number of weeks in any 
kind of a business office, provides 
the desirable kind of training for 
teachers of business. : 


What Is Progressive Commercial Education? 
(Continued from page 20) 


tell us that we are teachers of mere 
skills, not knowledges; that our pu- 
pils need only to drill, not to study; 
that the product of our teaching is 
mere ability to do things, not cul- 
ture. “Only a commercial teacher” 
has been thrown at some of us al- 
most as an epithet. 

Perhaps the fault is ours, at least 
in part. We must admit that com- 
mercial subjects have sometimes been 
taught by merely drilling pupils in 
certain habits. We have sometimes 
heen satished if our pupils acquired 
only skill, and have not bothered 
with trying to have them also gain 
knowledge. We have often had as 
our objective to give them merely the 
ability to do things, rather than also 
to give them culture. We have tried 
to teach rules, rather than to give in- 
sight into principles. 

But it need not be so. We must 
teach skills, but we should likewise 
impart knowledge: we must give 
drill, but. in addition, we should give 
insight into the meaning and im- 
plications of the skill for which we 
drill; we must teach pupils to do 


’Henry C. Morrison. The Practice of Teach- 
ing im the Secondary, School (Revised Edition), 
Chicago, The University of Chicazo Press, 1931. 


things, but we should aiso give them 

culture. 

Developing Power of Insight in 
Learning Writing and Reading 
Perhaps you are asking: How 

about the teaching of writing? How 

can we teach anything more than 
muscular habits in teaching pupils to 
write? I might reply by asking an- 
other question, Of what use are mus- 
cular habits of good writing, if that 
is all the pupil learns about writing? 

What would be the use, for exam- 

ple, of teaching the pupils to imitate 

Japanese writing so that they could 

produce beautiful copies, if they had 

no idea what the writing stood for? 

It would be of no use, ot course. 

Now the fact is that we have always 

taken it for granted that pupils had 

thoughts that they would write if 
they had the muscular skill; and 
therefore we concluded that if we 
taught them the skill, they would 
forthwith write. And as a result of 
such teaching we have hundreds of 
graduates of our high schools and 
colleges who perhaps can write, but 
who don’t write, except when there 
is extreme need for writing. 
Teachers of reading are being told 
these days that it is not enough that 
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they shall teach their pupils how to 
read; they must teach them to read 
—to use reading matter as a source 
of information, as a means of ad- 
yancement in their daily work, as a 
method of employing pleasantiy and 
protitably their leisure time. No 
matter how many words a boy or 
gir] can recognize, if he doesn’t read 
worthwhile things of his own ac- 
cord, he had not heen taught to read. 

jhe same test should be applied 
to the teaching of writing. It is not 
enough that we shall teach pupils 
ho-» to write—we must teach them 
fo vrite, so that they will use writ- 
in. as a means of giving pleasure to 
otvcrs in the form of social letters, 
as 1 means of carrying on business 
trensactions in the form of business 
levers, and as a means of doing bet- 
te thinking of. gaining insight into 
ir own experiences, 

Yhe value of writing as an aid in 
ge: ning insight into the meaning of 
experiences was well set forth by Sir 
Francis Bacon more than three hun- 
dicd years ago. He it was, you will 
ronember, who invented the induc- 
tive method of research, and inau- 
curated the age of modern scientific 
discovery. In his Novum Organum, 
iphorism Cl, he says, “But after 
having collected and prepared an 
abundance and store of natural his- 
tory, and of the experience required 
for the operations of the understand- 
ing or philosophy, still the under- 
standing is as incapable of acting on 
such material of itself, with the aid 
of memory alone, as any person 
would be of retaining and achieving, 
by memory, the computation of an 
almanack. Yet meditation has hith- 


erto done more for discovery than 
writing, and no experiments have 
been committed to paper. We can- 
not, however, approve of any mode 
of discovery without writing, and 
when that comes into more general 
use, we may have further hopes.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the purpose of scientific research 
is to discover the relation between 
what we do and the consequences 
which result, which Dewey gives as 
the definition of thinking—in other 
words, that scientific research is a 
method of deliberative thinking; nor 
to point out further the importance of 
writing in scientific research. Com- 
plete and accurate records of every 
experiment and its results are con- 
sidered essential elements in scienti- 
fic method; and the results of such 
scientific research in the great ex- 
tension of our insight into the con- 
nections between different pheno- 
mena have exceeded all that Bacon 
could have hoped for. 

So when we are teaching writing, 
or its modern helper, typewriting, we 
are giving pupils an indispensable aid 
to thinking, and making it possible 
for them to gain a deeper insight in- 
to the meaning of their experiences 
than they could possibly gain if they 
did not know how to write. If that 
is true, then the teaching of writing 
is second in importance to no other 
work of the teacher; and it is also 
true that any teacher who teaches 
writing as nothing more than the art 
of making pretty marks is doing a 
gross injustice to his pupils. 


(This article will be concluded in 
the next issue of the Journal.) 


Commercia! Education Program at Dublin Conference 


The program of the Committee 
on Commercial Education, Social 
Adjustment Section of the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
tions presented at the Fifth Bien- 
nial Conference of the Federa- 
tion at Dublin, Ireiand, July 29 to 
August 4, reached out into the new 
frontiers of commercial education 
that are developing as a_ result 
of the startling economic and fin- 
ancial changes through which we 
are passing. The questions of what 
is happening to commercial edu- 
cation and what trends does it in- 
dicate were tied up closely with 
the general conference theme of 
“Bilingualism,” both in its narrow 
sense as indicating two mediums of 
communication and in the broader 
sense of reading in the activities 
and institutions of a nation the 


ideals and level of cultural develop- 
ment to which it has attained. 
The commercial education pro- 
gram began with a_ preliminary 
business committee meeting on 
Saturday, July 29, and continued 
on Monday, July 31, as a part of 
the Social Adjustment Schedule 
for that day. It included an_ in- 
ternational economics luncheon with 
written and spoken messages and 
reports from _ the Committee’s 
group of sub-committees on inter- 
national research in commercia! 
education which one by one have 
been quietly getting under way for 
a number of years, and which are 
investigating such subjects as Pro- 
fessional Orientation; Outlines of 
Tusiness, Economic, or Commer- 
cial teaching; The Teaching of the 
Money Concept; Vocational Guid- 
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ance and Professional Orientation , 
Kecent Books and Publications ; 
and The Contribution of Commer- 
cial Education Associations and 
Conventions. In addition to the 
speakers who were in attendance 
from England. Scotland, I[reland, 
Egypt, Cuba, the United States, 
and other countries, a number of 
the Federation’s officers and direc- 
tors and other local and visiting 
celebrities were introduced at this 
commercial education luncheon. 
Monday and Tuesday of conven- 
tion week were devoted to  sec- 
tional and committee meetings 
with general conferences at the 
evening sessions. Wednesday was 
given over to hearing reports from 
the Herman - Jordan Committees 
on training for international un- 
derstanding, to the enjoyment ot 
a Garden Party which the Free 
State Government arranged in 
honor of the delegates, and to num- 
erous attractions which Dublin 
has to olfer, including an Exhibi- 
tion of Irish Education arranged 
by the Senate of the National Uni- 
versity. Thursday was health day, 
and on Friday there was a_ Del- 
egate Assembly and Discussion of 
Resolutions with a farewell public 


meeting in the evening. 


REHEARSE 


To Harrow Again 


The farmer, after plowing his field, 
goes over it with a harrow to break up 
the clods and level the ground. Son 
times, in order to make the field still 
smoother, he harrows it over again. 
Old Fren ch herce meant ‘a harrow, 
hercier “‘to harrow,”’ and rehercier “‘to 
harrow over again,” borrowed in Mid- 
dle English as rehercen, Modern Eng- 


lish rehearse. Now we rehearse, not 
the plowed field, but a speech, a play, 
or the like. 


There are thousands of such stories 
about the origins of English words in 


The “Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet of 
Word Origin Stories—Are you receiv- 
ing our helpful pub- 
lication, “Word 
Study’? It will. be 
sent to you regular- 
ly, without cost, up- 
on request. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company 


Snrivefield. Mass. 
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A New Textbook 


for Commercial Law courses 
in High Schools and Com- 


mercial Colleges 


BUSINESS 
and LAW 


By ESSEL R. DILLAVOU 


Associate Professor of Busi- 


ness Law, University 
Illinois 


of 


McGraw-Hill Series in Social 


and Commercial Studies 


494 pages, 51% x 8. $1.40 


Exceptionally free from the 
technical details which are so 
often confusing to students of 
secondary school level, this 
new text does more than cover 
the essential materials for the 


commercial law course. 


The 


fundamentals of business or- 
ganization as well are pre- 
sented. These fundamentals 
are skillfully interwoven with 
legal principles through the 
device of the business enter- 
prise of a fictitious character, 
Mr. Madison. Problems and 
illustrations involving him 


are given throughout 


the 


book, thus providing unusual 


motivation. 
The careful 


organization 


into short units is another 


unique feature. 


Summaries, 


questions, and case problems 
at the end of each chapter 
offer a definite check-up on 


the important principles. 


Supplementary Teaching 
Aids. (Now in press) 


TEACHERS MANUAL 


AND KEY. 


AN 8-UNIT SET OF OB- 


JECTIVE TESTS 


Each unit includes tests of the 
following types: completion, 


matching, true-false, 


modi- 


fied true-false, and case prob- 


lems. 


Write for further details 
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Results of Commercial Schools Contest 
(Continued from Page 27) 
DICTATING MACHINE 
High School Division 


Contestant School Errors Rate 
Eleanor Reimer ........ West Technical H. S., Cleveland Ohio............. 9 3 
ET | West Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio............. 38 56.4 
Rosalind Saindon ......St. Martin’s Commercial School, Chicago, Ill. ..... 19 50 

Business College Division 
Ella McMillan ......... Metropolitan Business College, Oak Park, Ill. ...... 37 43.6 
Marion Klein .........Metropolitan Business C ollege, Oak Park, Til. ...... sy) 38 
Helen Ensweiler ....... Metropolitan Business College, Oak Park, Ill. ...... 47 28 


University Division 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. ................ 38 
Bernice W. Norris ..... University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. .......... 6 
Jean Miller ........ . Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 8 


MACHINE CALCULATION 
High School Division 


Contestant School 
Adele Edwards ........ Commercial Continuation School, Chicago, Ill .......... 


BOOKKEEPING 
Contestant School 
Amateur Event—High School Division 
Nortian Ball .3.....<s% LaPorte High School LaPorte, Indiana 
SOMES LaPorte High School, LaPorte, Indiana 
Myrtle Thompson .......Lew Wallace High School, Gary, Indiana ............... 


Novice Event—High School Division 


Ernest Richards ....... Waynesville High School, Waynesville, Ill. .............. 
Henry Gottschatt ...... West Technical High Schol, Cleveland, Ohio ............ 
Joseph Coleman ....... Mynderse Academy, Seneca Falls, New York ......200222: 
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IN A SCIENTIST’S "FOOL IDEA’ 
Has Utterly Pons 


New Sacless Vacumatie Filler Holds 102% More Ink! 


Styled of Laminated Pearl and 

Jet, or Pearl a Transparent 

Rings—Shows When to Refill— 
No Running Dry 


Rids Pens of Old-Time Parts and 
Faults ...Guaranteed Mechani- 
cally Perfect 


The quick and sweeping conquest 
of Parker’s new Vacumatic Filler Pen 
has led to the dusting off of many an 
old sacless erg atent. So don’t be 

rsuaded that there’s any pen like it. 

early 250 sacless pen patents were 
granted before this revolutionary pen 
was invented. 

This quest for a sacless pen, with- 
out piston pump, valves, or other 
parts that fail to stand up in service, 
was the hope and despair of pen in- 
ventors. And finally most pen makers 
gave it up as a ‘fool notion.” So 
rubber sacs for holding ink continued 
to rule. 

Meantime, a scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin came to Geo. S. 
Parker—world’s leading pen maker 
—with a revolutionary idea—the 
Vacumatic Filler. 


It took us five years to perfect it. 


Then months to put it through scores 
of machine-driven tests—more exten- 
sive, more grueling than all the human 
service it would get in 100 years. 

Although introduced only recently, 
the Parker Vacumatic F iMher super- 
sedes all other pens in its price class. 
And, of course, there is nothing else 
like it at any price. 

Its non-breakable barrel is as shim- 
mering as velvet—built up ring upon 
ring of either Pearl and Jet, or Pearl 
and Transparent Amber that looks 
like jet, yet when held to the light 
reveals amount of ink within. Thus 
it shows when to refill—ends running 
out of ink at a 


any nearby pen counter — see this 
enthralling beauty — see how it fills 
by vacuum—try writing two ways 
with this two-way point—see how 
Parker’s “new deal” Pen gives you 
twice the value at a favorite price. 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Laminated Pearl or PlainJetPencil 


critical moment! 


REVERSIBLE POINT 


to Match, $3.50 


Ultra-smart and 
exclusive because 
design patented. 


Its Ail-purpose 
Reversible Point 
writes 2 separate 
ways for separate 
work. A super- 
smooth point of 
precious Platinum 
and Gold. 


Jet or Plain Transparent Pen, $5 
lencil, $2.51 


New Ink Discovery— Quink— 
Ends Pen-Clogging 
Makes any pen a Quick-starter 
a Self-cleuner 


Get Quink from 
any dealer, or send 
two 3c stamps to 
cover packing and 
postage for large 


Stop today at 


WRITES TWO WAYS 


trial size bottle. 
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Half Century 
of Progress — 


At A CENTURY OF PROGRESS—in the First Inter- 
national Commercial Schools Contest—every student 
competing in the Dictating Machine Event chose the 
DICTAPHONE. 


The choice of equipment was optional. The selection 
of Dictaphones was unanimous. | 


DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE IS AN ESSENTIAL IN 
PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


Edueational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION. 


Graybar Building 
NEW YORK 
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